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INTRODUCTION 



This report is focused on preschool reading instruc- 
tion for a number of reasons. First, increasing evidence 
uttests to the fact that as early as the end of first grade 
great numbers of American children are found to be defi- 
cient in the basic skills, background experiences, and 
attitudes necessary for successful reading . Second, re- 
search indicates that there is a widening gap in the disad- 
vantaged child's opportunity to successfully acquire reading 
skill. Third, increased pressure has been placed on educa- 
tional systems to honor the "Right-to-Read" for every child 
in the decade of the 70' s. 

As might be expected, educators are emphasizing the 
preventive rather than the remedial aspects of reading in- 
struction. Similarly, educators view early and continuous 
preschool reading instruction as a means to ameliorate the 
learning deficits prohibiting disadvantaged children's suc- 
cessful acquisition of reading skill. In other v/ords, pre- 
school reading instruction is viewed as a means of providing- 
children with an early start in reading, thus avoiding early 
deficiencies in the skills and experiences necessary for 
successful reading and reducing the number of nonreaders and 
poor readers. This point of view necessitates that educa- 
tors and lay groups concerned with implementing preschool 

reading instruction have a firm knowledge-base upon which to 

vi 



generate discussion and make decisions. 

As a result of the above scene and the concentrated 
effort of the U.S. Office of Education, as well as many 
other governmental and private agencies and individuals, 
increasing numbers of preschool reading programs have been 
field tested. In other instances, researchers have explored 
the effects informal and formal preschool reading instruction. 

Much data has been collected describing the charac- 
teristics of children receiving preschool reading instruc- 
tion and evaluating their reading progress in later school 
years. It should be pointed out, however, that as yet no 
systematic, comprehensive efforts devoted to translating 
theory or research and research and development data dealing 
with preschool reading instruction for specific non-research 
audiences exist. This information is needed for non-research 
audiences to stimulate discussion and make decisions concer- 
ning preschool reading. Similarly, if preschool reading 
instruction is a means of bringing about effective educational 
change, i.e., reducing the number of nonreaders and poor 
readers, school administrators, teachers, and parents must 
be provided with a firm knowledge-base to determine answers 
to many crucial questions. Thus, this report's objective is 
to provide information on preschool reading instruction for 
three audiences: the school administrator, the schooL teacher, 
and the parent . 

vii 
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CHAPTER 1 



ORIGINS OF PRESCHOOL READING INSTRUCTION 

I 

During the past decade, many school administrators 
have been faced with the problem of reassessing the emphasis 
placed upon the preschool education curriculum. As might be 
expected, one of the more controversial issues to be resolved 
has been the question of early reading instruction. As a 
result, the administrator has found himself in a perplexing, 
if not sometimes controversial, position: He must decide 

whether to expose children to early reading instruction or to 
delay reading instruction until first grade . Moreover, in 
more cases them not, he must justify his position to a public 
that is often equally divided on the issue of preschool reading 
instruction. For example, there are many educators who argue 
vigorously against preschool reading. Their colleagues, on 
the other hand, argue that reading instruction should be an 
integral part of the preschool curriculum. In the meantime, 
to the dismay of many preschool teachers, great numbers of 
parents are demanding that their preschoolers be exposed to 
reading instruction. 

Regardless of the potency of arguments for or against 
preschool reading instruction, the school administrator must 
eventually resolve the issue by making a decision. No doubt, 
he will be called upon to justify his decision. Before he 
makes his decision, however, the administrator needs to be 
aware of the forces that have perpetuated current views 
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toward the preschool curriculum. 

Curriculum Change 

Prior to 1956, the acceleration of academic achieve- 
ment was not considered to be the goal of the preschool 
educational curriculum, although there were parents who 
wanted their children exposed to formal education early. The 
launching of Sputnik by the U.S.S.R., however, caused a near 
phobic reaction about making American intellect equal, if not 
superior, to its challengers in '-the race for space. Thus, 
the launching of Sputnik provided the impetus for the reap- 
praisal of the American educational curriculum. Of major 
concern here, hov/ever, is the fact that the educational 
curriculum was not merely updated. New programs in the sci- 
ences were based on Bruner's contention that the schools of 
America were wasting precious time in postponing children to 
the content of many subject areas on the grounds that it was 
too difficult. Consequently, curriculum committees began to 
develop K-12 curriculum sequences instead of simply reap- 
praising the curriculum.. 

Closely related to the above event is the idea that 
technological advancement is moving ahead at such a rapid 
rate that man's intellect in the next generation may not be 
able to cope with it. In short, man is in great danger of 
destroying himself with the technology he has created. Man 
must increase his intellectual abilities or be enslaved and 
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annihilated by his own technological inventions. 

More practically speaking, we are producing harvesting 
equipment faster than we are growing produce. We are pro- 
ducing a labor force for work which will never be performed 
by a hand operated tool. Thus, the economy of future genera- 
tions is threatened. If there is an excess of unskilled 
labor, where will be tax monies to furnish the unemployed 
with the basic necessities of life come from? Certainly nc*t 
the workers or the producers, unless we prepare them now. In 
other words, there is clear .and eminent danger. The hand- 
writing is on the wall: Provide the soon- to-be unemployed, 
unskilled labor force with the potential for higher intellec- 
tual performance. Then, a would be dependent population will 
be able to sustain itself and contribute to the welfare ol 
society,, not only through tb/s payment of taxes but. with an 
awareness of how our society functions. 

This is also an appropriate place to point out that 
the need to raise man's intellectual performance is not 
limited to the "average" man. In the highly competitive 
world of "future shock," the genius must perform at a greater 
level than the genius of today. This is most true if the 
nation is to hold its threatened status in the race for 
space, scionco, and technology. 

To further underline the above discussion, we might 
also add that education is but one of the many professions 
recognizing the impending crisis. For example, physicians 
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are researching the possibilities of using drug therapy to 
increase intellectual perf ormance . Surgeons are designing 
and researching operations to erase impairments affecting 
intellectual performance. Last, geneticists are beginning 
to uncover and understand human characteristics before 
conception. Thus, man' s intellectual ability may be in- 
creased before he is conceived. 

The events and ideas mentioned above all but destroyed 
earlier concepts of the traditional preschool curriculum. As 
new preschool programs emerged, they reflected the theory 
espoused by Bruner (1960) that "any subject can be taught 
effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child 
at any stage of development.” In the case of reading, since 
most preschool children were being exposed to signs, tele- 
vision advertisements, labels on food containers, magazines 
and books, and a variety of travel, it did not seem unreason- 
able to expose them to reading early. 4 ~ 

Newer Concepts of Intelligence 

It is rather doubtful that the launching of Sputnik or 
the technological revolution would have had any long lasting 
effect on the preschool curriculum had not other developments 
provided a rationale to question earlier practices. The next 
major influence on preschool education was the realization 
among educators that intelligence was not fixed or predeter- 
mined but instead depended on the early experiences of young 




children. 



One of the more widely quoted sources concerned with 
the role of experience in intellectual development is J. McV. 
Hunt's Intelligence and Experience . Hunt (1961), after an 
exhaustive review of the literature, reversed the belief that 
one can wait for intellectual development to take place. 
According to Hunt, the role of experience in intellectual 
development is so powerful that it not only has a direct 
influence upon what development takeo ce, but also when 
that development occurs. Similarly, Bloom (1964) underlines 
the importance of the early years, particularly the environ- 
ment in intellectual development. In his powerfully docu- 
mented book, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics, 
he concluded that the period before four years of age was 
the time of greatest intellectual growth. Bloom estimated 
that approximately 50 percent of a person's intellectual 
development was completed by age four and another 30 percent 
by age eight. Thus, the writings of Hunt and Bloom were used 
as evidence to support the planning of structured environ- 
ments to enhance the intellectual development of the preschool 
child, particularly academically oriented preschool programs 
designed to teach reading, writing and arithmetic. 



The Discovery of Piaget 

Prior to the 1960's, Piaget, an eminent Swiss psychol- 
ogist, had been studying the processes underlying the 
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development of intelligence. His work was relatively unknown 
to American psychologists due to the lack of translations. 
Beginning with the 60' s, however, translations of his work 
began to appear in the psychological and educational liter- 
ature. 

Briefly, Piaget views the child as a naturally active 
organism whose intellect is shaped by his interaction with 
the environment. As a result of interactions with his en- 
vironment and physiological maturation, sensorimotor opera- 
tions evolve into more complex mental operations that are 
tied to language. Needless to say, the work of Piaget 
influenced American psychologists and educators. More 
important, his concepts found their way into the early educa- 
tion curriculum. 



Social and Political Forces 

Another important' force exerting pressure on curric- 
ulum change at the preschool level has been the public 
awareness of the relationship among poverty, intellectual 
development, and academic achievement. A major contribution 
here was Deutsch's (1963) analysis of environmental influences 
on the school achievement of disadvantaged children. Disad- 
vantaged environments, he found, made academic success almost 
impossible. Children reared in poverty had few opportunities 
to develop language skills, visual and uuditory discrimina- 
tion skills or to manipulate visual properties. Moreover, 
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they entered school with learning styles that differed from 
those of their more advantaged counterparts. In other words, 
their environments had inadequately prepared them for school 
experiences. Deutsch called for a new preschool curriculum 
based on the assumption that early intervention by well- 
structured programs would reduce the influence of the 
disadvantaged child's environment. The research of Smith 
(1963), Shipman (1965), and Hess (1968) also provided a 
decided impetus to the belief that the intervention of 
structured preschool programs should begin early if the 
attenuating influence of the disadvantaged child's environ- 
ment was to be overcome. 

The above research, coupled with the realization that 
an affluent American society could not allow the inequities 
of environmental circumstances to prevent young children from 
developing to their fullest potential, led the federal 
government to promote legislation focused on preschool educa- 
tion. Head Start, established under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, represents the federal government's most popular 
program on the War on Poverty. 

The Head Start program was a significant piece of 
legislation for two reasons: First, it made direct federal 
government involvement possible at an age leveL earlier than 
any time before in America's hi story. Second, it forced 
recognition of the fact that children of the poor entered 
school seriously deficient of the abilities and experiences 
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necessary to profit from education (Orton, 19G7). It is also 
important to note that Head Start funding for FY 1971 reached 
an all time high of $360 million. Thus a number of exemplary 
preschool Head Start programs, some of which provide early 
reading instruction, are funded by the federal government. 

These programs now involve over 480,000 children with an 
average expenditure of $1,050 per child. 

The documented success of federally funded Head Start 
programs, aimed primarily at providing the disadvantaged 
youngster with the basic skills necessary for successful 
academic achievement, has led the more advantaged families to 
demand the same opportunities for their children. As a re- 
sult, the number of preschools is increasing and business 
organizations are franchising preschools. Unfortunately, 
approximately three fifths of the nation’s population have 
incomes too high to make them eligible for Head Start and yet 
cannot afford the tuitions of private preschools. To say the 
least, this group is disenchanted with the increasing amount 
of tax dollars directed toward the disadvantaged preschool 
child. They are demanding public preschool education for their 
own children. 

In addition to the Head Start legislation, the federal 
government has offered incentives to industry to enter the 
early childhood field. An amendment to the Labor— Management 
Relations Act of 1969 allows industry to establish funds for 
preschool centers for children of employees. As a result,, a 

* r, 
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number of firms have already established preschool centers. 

A number of these centers expose children to early reading 
instructi on. 

Other evidence also attests to the fact that the 
federal government has exerted a strong influence on the 
preschool curriculum. In establishing priorities for its 
research and development program in education, the National 
Center for Educational Research and Development listed reading 
and early childhood among the top five priority areas for the 
five year period FY 1972 - FY 1976. To be more specific, over 
fifty percent of a 3226 million dollar budget has been ear- 
marked for research and development on learning to read and 
the education of children three to eight years old. 

Through federal support and special projects, the body 
of research on preschool education has increased considerably. 
In 1967 the National Laboratory for Early Childhood Education, 
a network of seven centers located on university campuses, 
was established. Moreover, early educational programs are 
the focus of at least six of the federally funded Regional 
Education Laboratories. 

Federal funds have also played a key role in the 
authorization of information on preschool education. The 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is an infor- 
mation network whose objectives are to collect, store, index, 
analyze , interpret, and disseminate information on educational 
research and development. ERIC includes a clearinghouse on 
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reading (ERIC/CRIER) at Indiana University at Bloomington, 
Indiana whose focus is on reading and a clearinghouse at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana, Illinois whose focus is on 
early childhood. In sum, federal legislation has played an 
integrated role in the recent interest in early childhood 
education and reading. 

The Montessori Method 

The Montessori Method stems from the early work of 
Maria Montessori, an Italian educator. In 1906, Montessori 
was asked to direct a preschool program in the slums of Rome. 

It was at that time that she developed her teaching methods, 
based on the belief that the years three to six were the time 
periods in which young children formed both habits and bases 
for learning. Instruction in Montessori ' s classrooms was 
centered around structured materials such as blocks, beads, 
chains, rods of wood, and cubes of different textures to 
develop visual perception and visual motor integration. 

Although her method was widely acclaimed, interest in it 
eventually died. 

There was n sudden rebirth or interest in the Montes- 
sori Method during the early 1960's. The immediate cause or 
the revival can be traced to the work of Nancy Rambusch (1962), 
who studied the Montessori Method in Europe. Rambusch returned 
to America to organize the American Montessori Society and to 
found the Whitby School located at Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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The Whitby School, like most Montessori Schools, offers a 
curriculum which includes reading, writing and arithmetic. 

In short, these events acquainted a whole new generation of 
parents to the Montessori Method. 

British Infant School 

In 1964 the British Infant School embarked on a new 
curriculum which offered and encouraged reading instruction 
at an early age. According to Villet (1969), the British 
developed a school atmosphere which was heavily influenced 

by the Montessori technique. 

Children in the British Infant School do not receive 

reading instruction with preprinted reading materials but 
rather each child monitors his own progress in homemade 
books. Along with the assistance of the teacher, the child 
simply determines what he desires to learn on a given day. 
Later, the youngster extends and incorporates his goals to 
reading instruction in the form of experience stories by 
working through the following stages: (l) drawing a picture, 

(2) having an adult write down a dictated story about the 
picture, (3) copying the story, (4) memorizing the sound and 
looks of the story, und (!5) rending the story to others. As 
greater interest in reading is developed, the child is en- 
couraged to attempt to read books meeting his interests. At 
this point, the child begins to receive instruction in sight 

words and phonics. 
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Omar K. Moore 

Early reading was also popularized by the research of 
Omar K. Moore with the "talking typewriter." According to 
Pines (1963), Moore contends that the ages between two and 
six are the most creative and active. He developed a 
"talking typewriter” to teach young children to read. In- 
struction with Moore's "talking typewriter" begins by 
introducing children to letters and their sounds. Eventually, 
the program proceeds to words, then to sentences and para- 
graphs, and finally stories. Of special interest, is the 
fact that Moore demonstrated that very young children were 
able to teach themselves to read with the help of educational 
technology. 



Studies of Early Readers 

In 1958, Dr. Dolores Durkin (1966) of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana, Illinois conducted two longitudinal 
studies of children who had learned to read prior to entering 
first grade. The results of her research led Durkin to con- 
clude that: (1) preschool children are able to learn to read 

prior to entering first grade, (2) IQ is not a significant 
factor in preschool children's early acquisition or rending 
skill, (3) children who learn to read early continue to read 
and achieve at a higher level than their counterparts who do 
not learn to read early, and (4) that early reading is a 
pronounced advantage for children with low IQ's. In short,. 

ERIC 
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children who learn to read early seem to maintain their 
headstart. As might be expected Dr. Durkin's findings have 
had a considerable influence upon current views toward pre- 
school reading instruction. 

The Denver Project 

Although early reading instruction had captured the 
imagination of educators earlier, it was not until 1960 that 
a major public school system concerned itself with the problem 
on a large scale basis. Undoubtedly, the most widely adver- 
tised project was the one conducted in Denver, Colorado under 
the direction of Joseph Brzeinski and funded by the U.S. 

Office of Education. This project was a longitudinal project 
involving over 4,000 children for a period of five years. 
Children in control groups followed a regular kindergarten 
program, and experimental children received formal reading 
instruction. The findings of the study revealed that: (l) 

reading skills can be taught effectively to kindergarten 
children, (2) gains in reading as the result of early reading 
instruction art maintained, and (3) that apparently early 
reading instruction does not have an adverse effect on vision, 
social and emotional adjustment, or the desire to read. 

Educational Television 

Unlike previous generations, the child of today is 
exposed to visual and auditory stimulation and information by 
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the mass media. As a result the young child's gradual move- 
ment along the learning continuum is no longer restricted to 
the public schools. As a matter of fact, television has taken 
a giant step in the direction of introducing beginning reading 
to young children in their homes. 

The Children's Television Workshop represents a care- 
fully planned effort to apply the entertainment values and 
production techniques of commercial television to an innova- 
tive preschool curriculum. Featuring a format of fast action 
and entertainment, the producers of Sesame Street base their 
objectives upon the educational needs of disadvantaged pre- 
school children. Consequently, the program exposes preschool 
children to instruction in language development, reading, and 
arithmetic. 

To summarize, it seems fair to say that the current 
emphasis on preschool reading instruction is the result of a 
number of forces converging simultaneously on the preschool 
curriculum. First, events in technology and curriculum 
change, along with social and political forces and changes in 
the concept of intelligence have exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on revamping the preschool educational curriculum. 
Second, the rediscovery of Piaget and Montcssori has had n 
lasting effect on the preschool curriculum. Third, reviews, 
reports, and research related to preschool reading instruc- 
tion have received national acclaim in educational journals 
and popular magazines. Last, television has taken a plunge 
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into introducing reading to preschool children. These, then 
are the forces underlying the current popularity of issues 
related to preschool reading instruction. 
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CHAPTER 2 

RESEARCH ON PRESCHOOL READING INSTRUCTION 

Introduction 

As noted earlier, during the past decade there has been 
a growing sentiment towards changing the character of preschool 
reading instruction. While the advocates for change are not 
explicit in their specifications for change, it seems fair to 
say that they appear to advocate formal preschool reading in- 
struction rather than traditional readiness instruction. 

In general, the proponents of formal preschool reading 
instruction base their position on a number of arguments. 

First, they raise the question as to whether the needs of 
today's preschool children are being met adequately by pre- 
school programs which they contend are still operating under 
a philosophy which has changed very little since the thirties 
and forties. Second, the critics contend that today's pre- 
school children have acquired larger vocabularies, have 
traveled widely, and have been exposed to a rich verbal envir- 
onment. Third, they put forth the argument that many children 
are already reading on entrance to first grade. Finally , th%_y 
assert that formal preschool reading instruction is more effic- 
ient and more economical than traditional readiness instruction. 

Opponents to formal preschool reuding instruction, on 
the other hand, maintain that reading instruction should be 
postponed for children until first grade because children need 
a prolonged period of readiness instruction. In other words, 
many preschool children may be limited in their intellectual 
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ability, experiential background, and language development. 
Moreover, they warn that formed reading instruction might be 
harmful to the social, emotional, and creative potential of 
young children. 

In addition to the above criticisms, other potential 
problems related to preschool reading instruction should be 
considered. First it is possible that preschool children may 
learn by a different means than they will at a later level. 
Consequently, formal reading instruction could actually pro- 
vide difficulties later and interfere with the successful 
mastery of reading tasks at a later level. Second and along 
another dimension, if children are taught to read at the pre- 
school level, it will be necessary to totally change and re- 
organize the reading curriculum at all educational levels. 

If the reading curriculum were not changed, one could conclude 
that the schools are not providing individualized instruction 

for children who learned to read early. 

Regardless of whether one strongly agrees or disagrees 
with the position for formal preschool reading instruction, 
the fact remains that there is research evidence attesting 
to the efficacy of such instruction. In more cases than not, 
however, the research has stimulated a great deal of discus- 
sion and in many instances n great deal of confusion. As n 
result many educators are asking the foi: owing questions: 

1. Should age and/or readiness be factors determining 
whether to commence preschool reading instruction? 

* ► w 
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2. Does kindergarten attendance affect readiness for 
reading? 

3. Do perceptual programs commencing at the preschool 
level affect reading readiness and reading achievement? 

4. Is formal reading readiness instruction at the 
preschool level more efficacious them informal readiness 
instruction? 

5. How effective is formal reading instruction at 
the preschool level? 

6. Is formal preschool reading instruction economical? 

7. Does formal preschool reading instruction result 
in children experiencing emotional problems or adversely 
affect their attitudes toward reading? 

8. What evidence is there that a child who truly 
learns to read prior to first grade will achieve better in 
reading during later school years? 

9. To what extent is there evidence that formal pre- 
school reading instruction is sufficiently effective that its 
practice should be widespread in kindergartens, nursery 
schools, and other so-called preschool education environments? 

10. How effective is preschool reading instruction 
through educational television? 

11. Should teacher aides and parents be used in pre- 
school reading programs? 

Naturally, the above questions are of particular 
interest to the school administrator exploring the 
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possibilities of preschool reading instruction. The purpose 
of this section is to provide the administrator with informa- 
tion which will enable him to make decisions regarding the 
above questions. 

The first topic to be discussed in this section deals 
with reading readiness and preschool reuding instruction. 
Closely akin to this topic will be a discussion of when for- 
mal reading instruction should begin. A discussion of tradi- 
tional kindergarten experience and reading will then be 
discussed, followed by a discussion of the effects of 
perceptual training programs on reading. Next, a discussion 
of informal and formal readiness instruction will be presented. 
Then, a review of research on formal reading readiness instruc- 
tion and formal reading instruction will be presented along 
with a discussion of the effects of formal preschool reading 
instruction on affective behavior. Finally, we will consider 
educational television and the use of teacher aides as they 
relate to preschool reading instruction. 

When Should Preschool Reading Instruction Begin? 

The works of Hall (1904) at the turn of the twentieth 
century and Gessel (1925) marked the birth of the concept of 
readiness. Hall and Gessel implied that readiness was asso- 
ciated with the physical and neural maturation of the child. 

In other words, they proposed that the child gradually matures 
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as he evolves through a series of stages, each of which is 
essential for the next successive stage to occur. 

Arnold Gessel, Frances Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames 
(1940) collected rather exhaustive observational data on the 
development of reading and writing behavior of preschool 
school children. They emphasized ''growth trends" and 
"developmental sequences." As the result of their efforts, 
the authors created a sensation of a sequence of a develop- 
mental gradient for all children. While the authors did 
caution about the individual nature of the child, their 
language led educators to believe that the developmental 
gradient was invariant for all children in spite of individ- 
ual variations. 

Although Gessel and his colleagues intended that their 
gradients be utilized as guide to understanding the individ- 
ual child's level of maturity, it appears that American educa- 
tors neglected to use them as a valuable set of guides for 
understanding the evolution of the young child's reading 
behavior. Instead, educators turned to the use of standar- 
dized tests, including those in reading, to determine when 
formal reading instruction should begin. Faced with the fact 
that large numbers of children were not attaining satisfac- 
tory levels of reading achievement, educators began to question 
the age at which formed reading instruction should begin. 

As early as 1902, Dewey contended that formal rending 
instruction should be delayed until the child had reached n 
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chronologi cal age or eight. Like Dewey, Huey (1908) also 
advocated the postponement of formal reading instruction. 
Parenthetically, however, it should be pointed out that these 
two authorities did not base their conjectures on research. 

The first and perhaps the best known attempt to deter- 
mine the appropriate time to commence reading instruction was 
reported by Morphett and Washburne (1931). In this study, 

141 first grade children in Illinois were tested with the 
Detroit and Stanford-Binet Intelligence Tests. Mental ages 
ranging from five years— six months to eight years— five months 
were computed for the children. Criteria for end of first 
grade reading achievement were the ability to recognize a 
minimum of 37 sight words from a given list and the successful 
completion of 13 progress steps in reading. On the basis of 
their data, Morphett and Washburne concluded that a minimum 
mental age of six years-six months was necessary for children 
to successfully learn to read. This conclusion was based on 
the finding that few children with a mental age less than six 
years-six months successfully reached criteria set for reading 
ability. As a result of this study, schools throughout America 
began to construct charts that would indicate when students had 
reached a mental age of six ycars-.fi ve months. 

Following the above study, Gates and Bond (1936) indi- 
cated that the particular reading program should be adapted 
to the child rather than waiting for an optimum age of readi- 
ness to occur. Gates (1937) also questioned whether the 
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findings of Morphett and Washburne could be generalized to 
other school populations. He reported the first grade reading 
achievement of 243 children in four schools according to the 
percentage failing to learn when reading achievement was 
evaluated according to mental age* He found that correla- 
tions between .. al age and reading achievement varied with 
teaching procedures. This finding led Gates to conclude that 
the necessary mental age for reading varied with the materials 
and teaching procedures used, the teachers' evaluations of 
children's previous experiences, and the treatment of individ- 
ual differences. In other words "how" was found to be more 
important than "when." 

It is interesting to note that the conclusions reached 
by Gates are not unlike the attitudes prevalent among educa- 
tors today. For example, Ausubel (1959) states that readiness 
is "the adequacy of existing capacity in relation to the de- 
mands of a given learning task." Similarly, Brunner (1962) 
has asserted that we should begin with the assumption that 
any subject can be taught effectively in some form to chil- 
dren, regardless of their stage of development. Bloom (1968) 
has also very cogently pointed out that if the quality of 
instruction and time available for learning meet the individ- 
ual needs of each student, most students can be expected to 
achieve mastery of any subject. 

In sum, it seems that formal reading instruction 
should not be delayed until a child reaches u "mythical level 
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of readiness." Likewise, the decision to implement such 
instruction should not use age as an index of a youngster's 
readiness for reading instruction. Ideally, factors such as 
materials available, teaching procedures, the child's back- 
ground of experiences, and the individual needs and charac- 
teristics of each child should be considered before commencing 
formal reading instruction. In short, the "how" of formal 
reading instruction should be the focal point for making 
decisions. 

Effects of Traditional Kindergarten Experience on Reading 
Readiness and Reading Achievement 

As the preschool school concept evolved during the 
40's and 50' s it was greatly influenced by the belief that 
the purpose of preschool education was to create a child-size 
world providing opportunities for young children to play and 
interact with their peers in a relatively unstructured atmos- 
phere. Moreover, intellectual development and learning were 
believed to be dependent upon affective behavior such as 
feelings, self-worth, respect for others, positive attitudes, 
opportunities for social interaction, opportunities for 
exploration, and the like. In other words, a preschool 
curriculum comprised of formal reading instruction would have 
been considered to be evidence of a misunderstanding of the 
nature of education for young children. 
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In light of the above discussion, one might wonder 
what effects traditional kindergarten experiences might have 
on reading readiness and later reading achievement. If the 
traditional kindergarten experience does not have any appar- 
ent effect on reading readiness, then steps should be taken 
to improve the kinds of readiness experiences provided in 
kindergarten so that the goal of improving readiness can be 
met. 

A number of studies have been addressed to the ques- 
tion of whether traditional kindergarten activities improve 
reading readiness. Unfortunately the results of these 
studies do not form a consistent pattern. Unfortunately, 
too, the reports do not always explain programs clearly 
enough to allow examination of aspects which might affect the 
outcomes. 

Olson (1962) matched 68 incoming first graders who had 
had one year of kindergarten experience with 68 who had not 
on the bases of sex, age, position in family, occupation and 
education of father, and occupation of mother. Intelligence 
and readiness tests, maturity and citizenship ratings, physi- 
cal characteristics, scholastic average and academic achieve- 
ment were used to compare the groups. Children in the 
kindergarten group showed significantly higher rending, 
arithmetic, and total readiness, maturity ratings, scholar- 
ship, and number achievement than children in the non- 
kindergarten group at the end of grade one. It was concluded 
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that long range benefits of reading achievement could be 
expected from kindergarten. 

In a study of first graders who had or had not atten- 
ded kindergarten or who were about to repeat first grade, 
Pratt (1949) administered a battery of readiness and reading 
achievement tests at the end of the first grade year. He 
observed that the kindergarten children showed superior 
first grade reading readiness and reading achievement when 
compared to the other children. 

The effects of kindergarten experience on visual and 
auditory discrimination, letter knowledge, and the relation- 
ships of such knowledge to increased learning rate have also 
been examined. Haley, Dolon, Katz and Machin (1957) compared 
628 first graders who had had kindergarten with 308 who had 
not, using intelligence, reading readiness, and visual dis- 
crimination tests as dependent variables. They determined 
that kindergarten children were superior in letter matching, 
auditory discrimination, learning rate, and mental age. The 
fact that the kindergarteners were not superior in word 
knowledge suggested that while visual and auditory abilities 
were increased with kindergarten experience, rate of learning 
in first grade may not have been. 

Holuttvo di f foroticoN of oiiloHng school In Scot land at 
age five and entering school in the United States at age six 
were examined by Taylor (1950) in a study which also analyzed 
the effectiveness of readiness training received by the 
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Scottish children. Scores of 114 six-year-old Scottish chil- 
dren on reading readiness tests were compared with American 
norms for children of the same age. Scores on reading 
achievement tests were compared with norms for children a 
year older but without kindergarten experience. The Scottish 
children significantly exceeded the American children in 
readiness, particularly in perception, copying, and number 
tasks. The reading achievement differences gave the Scottish 
children a full year edge on American children of the same 
age. Taylor concluded that entering school one year earlier 
was responsible for the higher readiness and reading achieve- 
ment of the Scottish children. Taylor also concluded that 
the year's schooling was responsible for the higher readiness 
and reading achievement of the Scottish children. 

Two studies of Canadian children add further evidence 
for the effectiveness of kindergarten experiences in improving 
readiness. Fast (1957) compared 134 first graders who had 
attended kindergarten with 46 who had not. A readiness test 
administered in the fall and reading achievement tests admin- 
istered in February and May indicated significant differences 
in favor of the kindergarten children. Gill (1967) examined 
differences between 50 children in a Senior Kindergarten, 
half of whom had also attended a Junior Kindergarten. Readi- 
ness tost results showed significantly higher readiness 
abilities for children with Junior Kindergarten experiences. 
These studies and others discussed above suggest that 
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kindergarten experiences arc a valuable experience in reading 
readiness for most children. 

Contradictory evidence has been provided by Fox and 
Powell (1964). They tested 294 first graders, 115 of whom 
had attended kindergarten and 179 of whom had not, and all 
of whom exhibited average IQs. Readiness tests and achieve- 
ment tests were administered and scores were compared. No 
significant differences were found, leading the researchers 
to conclude that further evaluation of readiness activities 
in kindergarten was needed. 

Haines (1960) attempted to trace possible effects of 
kindergarten training through grade six by comparing arith- 
metic and reading achievement grades of 603 children from two 
communities, only one of which offered kindergarten. He con- 
cluded that there was no significant effect on reading and 
arithmetic achievement at any level. 

To summarize, the results of research on the effects 
of traditional kindergarten experience on reading readiness 
is not very clear. Instances have been reported where kinder- 
garten experience demonstrated a facilitative effect on 
reading readiness. It is difficult, however, to determine how 
the more effective programs differed from less effective pro- 
grams simply because the traditional kindergarten seldom 
offers the kind of documentation necessary to analyze an 
instructional program. With respect to the later effects of 
kindergarten, the research findings are more clear, indicating 
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that the gains children made tend to "drop off" after first 
grade. In short, we really don't know how efficacious regu- 
lar kindergarten experience is for reading readiness and 
reading achievement. A great deal more research needs to be 
conducted by researchers. Most important, the instructional 
program used needs to be documented. Future research should 
also be of a longitudinal nature. 

Effects of Perceptual -Motor Programs on Reading 
Readiness and Reading Achievement 

A number of authorities contend that perceptual 
development is the primary factor underlying reading readi- 
ness and reading achievement. Their contention is based on 
the results of studies of children with reading disability. 
Taken as a whole, such studies have demonstrated a moderate 
correlation between perceptual development and poor reading 
achievement. The reader should, however, be alerted to the 
fact that a moderate, even a high, correlation between percep- 
tual development and reading readiness and reading achievement 
does not demonstrate a causal relationship. 

In order to place the relationship between perceptual 
development and reading ability in a proper perspective, one 
should ask the following question: Wlint perceptual -motor 

tasks are exactly like reading tasks? The answer to this 
question is obviously difficult. Moreover, this writer has 
failed to uncover a description of any perceptual -motor 
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program that explicitly describes the way in which a partic- 
ular perceptual -motor task is like a particular reading task. 
This criticism becomes immediately clear when one observes 
that in most cases perceptual -motor training increases 
perceptual-motor ability while failing to increase reading 
readiness scores or reading achievement scores. Neverthe- 
less, the literature reveals that research exploring the 
effects of such programs on reading readiness and reading 
achievement is abundant in the literature. 

A number of factors are important in the consideration 
of the value of perceptual and perceptual -motor development 
programs. The first of these is the focus as described by 
the program's originators. In some cases the focus is seen 
as almost totally visual, in others visual-motor coordination 
is stressed, and in still others factors such as neurological 
organization are treated. Distinctions on this basis are 
largely arbitrary and subject to researchers' whims in naming 
programs. With few exceptions, the programs are similar in 
reality. The second factor is the particular program used, 
whether commercially available or specially developed. This 
is probably the most meaningful factor , for purposes of 
discussion here. Although some researchers do not adequately 
describe their programs, it is often possible to infer the 
type of program used in a study so that programs can be com- 
pared on these terms. A third important factor is whether 
the program is, in fact, related to reading. A i i nal 
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important factor is the lastingness of the results. The 
paucity of longitudinal studies makes this difficult to 
examine. 

The Frostig approach employs visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic, and tactile senses in developing perceptual 
abilities. Children see shapes (or words) and associate 
sounds, movements, and textures with them. Often used as 
part of readiness instruction, the Frostig approach has 
been used with varying degrees of success in research 
studies, depending on how the approach was adapted for 
research. 

Roy and Roy (1969) reported a study in which 45 
kindergarten children from three classrooms were given either: 
(1) the Frostig perceptual training program, (2) extra atten- 
tion in cl ass, ( or (3) no special treatment. Treatment ses- 
sions were held for 25 minutes on a weekly basis for a full 
year. Their purpose was to determine whether kindergarten 
itself facilitates readiness and whether the Frostig percep- 
tual training program has a greater facilitating effect than 
the regular kindergarten program. A perceptual motor develop- 
ment test and a reading readiness test were used as pre- and 
post-test measures. Children who received perceptual training 
exhibited some advantage (not significant) over those in the 
attention group who held similar advantages over the controls. 
Chronological age did not correlate with readiness, but scores 
on the pre-test did. It was concluded that this particular 
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perceptual development program did not contribute signifi- 
cantly to children's readiness. 

Two evaluation studies of the Frostig program wore 
conducted by Jacobs. The first study (1968) compared effects 
of the program on prekindergarten, kindergarten, and first 
grade children. After a year long administration of the 
program, , all children were tested using Frostig' s visual 
perceptual test. Children who took part in the program 
scored higher than controls, and first graders scored signif- 
icantly higher than either prekindergarteners or kinder- 
garteners on the perceptual test. For kindergarteners, no 
differences were found on reading readiness test results, 
however . 

Jacobs' second study, with Wirthlin and Miller (1968) 
was designed to replicate the first and to determine the 
long term achievement and predictive values of the Frostig 
program. Experimental and control groups were drawn from 
disadvantaged schools and arranged so that: (l) readiness 

test scores could be obtained on kindergarteners, (2) first 
and second graders could be tested for long term effects of 
first grade training, and (3) that comparisons could be made 
of first graders with one or two years of exposure to the 
program. Results of the study indicated no significant dif- 
ferences between experimental and control groups on the 
Frostig test. Experimental kindergarteners scored better 
than controls on the Metropolitan Readiness Test which 
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appeared to be a better reading achievement predictor than 
the Frostig test. Little relationship appeared between 
Frostig test performance and reading achievement. Two years 
of training produced better Frostig test scores than one 
year of training, and one year of training was better than 
none. It was concluded that pupils who were given the 
Frostig training achieved better on the Frostig test which 
correlated moderately with the readiness test scores. In a 
word, there appears to be no relationship between Frostig 
training and reading achievement. Thus, the Frostig program 
may have value if used to improve visual perceptual abili- 
ties, but not if used to improve reading readiness or reading 
ability. 

Programs based on Kephart's thinking usually include 
activities which are somewhat different and often more 
energetic than those included in the Frostig program. Exer- 
cises to develop eye-hand coordination, concepts of form, 
and senses of laterality and directionality are common in 
the Kephart program. In general , the effectiveness of Kep- 
hart's program, like that of the Frostig program, appears to 
vary with the situation and purpose for which the program was 
used. 

One study which stated un intention to include exercises 
to develop eye-hand coordination, form and body concepts, 
laterality and directionality was that of Falik (1-969). He 
identified 20 children ns being low in school readiness nnd 
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gave them a perceptual motor development program based on 
Kephart ' s ideas. At the end of kindergarten, the experimen- 
ted group was compared to 22 children, also identified as 
low in school readiness. No significant differences between 
readiness scores for the two groups could be round cither at 
that time or later when the same children were tested midway 

through second grade. 

Rutherford (1965) also based his perceptual motor 
development program on Kephart' s ideas. Of the 64 kinder- 
garteners in his study, those in the experimental group 
were taught play activities to develop laterality , direction- 
ality, body concepts, visual -kinesthetic matching, and eye 
control. At the end of the year, the children in the experi- 
mental group achieved significantly higher scores on readi- 
ness tests than did the control group, with boys appearing to 

receive the greatest effects from the program. 

Kephart-based programs have also been used with special 
groups of children, notably children described as "percep- 
tually handicapped." Meyerson (1966) reported a study in 
which kindergarteners identified as having perceptual problems 
were given eight weeks of training for 15 minutes a day. 
Training included muscle coordination and eye movement exer- 
cises. Pre- and post-test comparisons revealed that experi- 
mental subjects did not exceed control subjects on perception 
and readiness tests used. It was concluded that factors of 
economic status appeared to be more associated with readiness 
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than perceptual factors. 

Combined approaches to perceptual motor training are 
those in which schools (or researchers) select particular 
aspects of various commercial programs and incorporate them 
into their own programs. One example of such a program was 
that studied by Zirbel and Thompson (1971). They based their 
program on the theories of Kephart, Getman, and Perception 
Development Research Associates. Subjects were 62 kinder- 
garteners, randomly assigned to experimental and control 
groups with the controls getting a regular kindergarten pro- 
gram while the experimentals received 30 minutes of perceptual 
motor activities, in addition to the regular kindergarten 
program, three times per week for 18 weeks. During first 
grade, both groups received conventional reading instruction. 
Standardized reading tests administered at the end of first 
grade showed significantly greater achievement by experimental 
subjects, but no differences due to sex. It was concluded 
that a program of perceptual development activities in 
kindergarten could favorably influence first grade reading 
achievement. 

In a larger study of children randomly assigned to 28 
kindergarten classes throughout a school system, Faustman 
(1966, 1968) examined the effects of a perceptual training 
program on readiness and on later first grade achievement. 
Teachers of 14 experimental classes roccived instruction in 
Frostig, Kephart, and Winterhaven program tenets in addition 
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to regular in-service training received by ail teachers and 
implemented programs based on these tenets in their classes. 
Experimental classes demonstrated greater achievement on 
perceptual measures at the end of the kindergarten program 
and exhibited significantly greater achievement in percep- 
tion and word recognition skills at the end of first grade. 

It was concluded that this program, which combined in- 
service instruction for teachers with perceptual training in 
classrooms, was effective in improving first grade reading 
achievement. 

McBeath (1966) compared several programs in a study 
designed to improve visual perception of perceptually handi- 
capped kindergarteners. Of the 24 kindergarten classes 
participating, six received Kephart training, six received 
Frostig training, six received a combination of these, and 
six received regular kindergarten activities. Readiness 
tests and teacher rating forms were used to obtain data. 

None of the programs produced significantly better readiness 
results than the others, leading to the conclusion that none 
had greater advantages over the others in effectiveness. 

A number of eclectic programs have been described in 
the literature which either do not specify the approaches 
which influenced them or go beyond the usual approaches into 
other areas. An example of the former is the program devised 
by Ellerman and Wadley (1970) who compared two groups of 
kindergarten children. The experimental group participated 
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in a special program to increase verbal development, aware- 
ness of body concepts, and perceptual motor skills, The 
control group received traditional kindergarten instruction. 
Test results at the end of five months showed improvements 
by experimental subjects but not by control subjects. Mean 
IQ of experimental subjects increased from 105 to 115, while 
mean IQ of controls dropped from 104 to 100. The program 
was concluded to be successful in improving test performance. 

Bentz (1970) also used a program combining perceptual 
and language training in a study designed to determine the 
effects of such a program on the readiness performance of 
kindergarteners. For 14 weeks, one experimental group re- 
ceived perceptual training, the other received language 
training, and the control group received regular kindergarten 
instruction. Readiness test scores revealed significantly 
better performance for perceptual group subjects over language 
group subjects and over control subjects on most subtests. 
Also, significantly greater performance was noted for language 
group subjects over controls in perceptual and copying tasks, 
while controls surpassed language group subjects in word 
meaning. It was concluded that the perceptual training was 
of greater benefit than the language training, that the par- 
ticular language training program was not very beneficial, 
and that perceptual training was beneficial, particularly 
for children of average and below average readiness ability. 
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A readiness program of visual, auditory, and verbal 
and number readiness training was used by Wingert (1969) in 
an attempt to improve the auditory and visual motor skills 
of children identified as weak in those areas before they 
entered first grade. Daily sessions were held during the 
six week summer program. Scores from the administration of 
the Frostig test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test were 
compared. No significant differences were found. It was 
concluded that while certain visual motor skills could be 
developed through perceptual training, there seemed to be 
little transfer of the effects of that training to reading 
tasks . 

Irving (1965) also reported a study of the effects of 
a multi-sensory readiness program combining oral, aural, and 
visual procedures. Subjects, 100 kindergarteners from two 
schools, met in small groups with the experimenter. The 
experimental subjects were provided with learning experiences 
using stories, pictures, and tape recordings. Control sub- 
jects received standard readiness activities. Analysis of 
pre- and post-test scores indicated that children of low 
socioeconomic status benefited from intensified structured 
activity involving oral language while children of average 
socioeconomic status and average and above IQ benefited from 

the multisensory approach. 

One study is avullnble which attempted to increase 
perceptual motor and readiness abilities through the use of 
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neurological training exercises. Stone and Pielstick (1969) 
used 26 second semester kindergarteners of varying perceptual 
abilities. Experimental subjects were given 30 minute ses- 
sions of neurological training (cross patterning exercises) 
daily for 18 weeks. Parents were encouraged to observe 
training and to continue it at home. Control subjects had 
play activities during the 30 minute periods. Pre- and post- 
test comparisons showed a significant effect for the neuro- 
logical treatment on visual perception but not on intelligence 
or readiness. Thus, no clear evidence was found in favor of 
neurological training and it was concluded that such training 
is of little benefit in a reading readiness program. 

In sum, there exists a number of programs based on the 
idea that improvement in perceptual, visual -perceptual , and 
perceptual-motor development leads to increased readiness for 
learning and reading achievement. These programs range from 
commercially developed instructional sequences to a potpourri 
of activities designed by local educators. Of particular 
interest is the fact that these programs do not appear to 
have been developed to increase children's ability to perform 
specific readiness and reading skills. On the one hand, 
these programs appear to be successful in increasing chil- 
dren's perceptual ability. On the other, they seem to be 
ineffective in increasing readiness. Likewise, perceptual 
training does not seem to effect later reading achievement. 

If one's purpose is to improve preschool children's 
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perceptual abilities, he might do well to select any of the 
programs discussed. In contrast, if his purpose is to 
increase readiness ability and later reading achievement, he 
should probably select a program more closely related to the 
skills necessary for the successful acquisition of reading. 

Informal Readiness Instruction Versus Formal 
Reading Readiness Instruction 

As discussed earlier, the primary goals of the tradi- 
tional kindergarten program are to meet the social, emotional, 
and motor needs of children. Instruction is very unstruc- 
tured, being determined by the expressed needs of the child. 
This point of view is not shared by all preschool educators, 
however. As a matter of fact, a number of iconoclasts propose 
that preschool programs impose formal reading instruction upon 
children. Exactly what they mean by formed reading instruc- 
tion is not very clear since most descriptions of formal 
reading programs are vaguely defined in the literature. On 
very limited descriptions of these programs, however, one can 
easily infer that one dimension of formal reading instruction 
employs published reading readiness workbooks. In certain 
instances language experience stories and other prereading 
activities are used. This section will present research that 
has attempted to determine whether formal rending rend incss 
instruction is more effective than traditional, readiness 
experiences. 
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From the start, it should be understood by the reader 
that it is impossible to make any substantial generalizations 
from the research contrasting traditional informal readiness 
programs to formal readiness programs simply because they 
have usually been defined as being either sub-first-grade, 
informal or formal, phonics oriented, structured and sequen- 
tial, individualized, or permissive. For the purpose of this 
paper, these programs are defined as eclectic informal and 
formal readiness programs. In contrast, some generalizations 
can be made from the research comparing informal programs to 
formal programs that utilize workbooks in instruction. The 
following section will discuss the eclectic programs first. 
Then, a discussion of informal readiness instruction versus 
formal readiness using workbooks will follow. 

Wise (1965) compared formal and informal readiness 
instruction over time. Eight hundred and eight experimental 
subjects received formal instruction in specific beginning 
reading skills while the 812 control subjects received regu- 
lar kindergarten instruction. Readiness tests at the end of 
kindergarten, achievement tests at the end of the first 
grade, and an intelligence test were used as dependent 
measures. The readiness program was found to have a signifi- 
cant effect on first grade achievement, as did chronological 
age . 

Naisbett (1959) also bused an informal kindergarten 
readiness program on the interests and needs of individual 
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children. Of the 55 children who participated, 47 were 
ready to read at the end of the program, five needed further 
readiness activity in grade one, and three remained in 
kindergarten. Unfortunately , Nnishett did not describe the 
program adequately. 

Two kindergarten programs, undefined except as sub- 
first-grade and informal, were compared by Gabler (1963) who 
wanted to determine differences in activities, materials, 
and effectiveness of programs. Four kindergarten classes 
used each program. Intelligence and readiness tests were admin- 
istered to children. An attitude test was administered to 
the teachers. Results indicated that teachers attitudes did 
not differ between programs, and that the programs were 
equally effective for both boys and girls. 

The effectiveness of readiness instruction not only on 
readiness but also on first grade reading was examined in two 
studies. Silberberg (1966) administered an eight week readi- 
ness program to an experimental group while controls continued 
the regular kindergarten program. Readiness tests were given 
at the end of the program and after three weeks of first 
grade readiness instruction, and a reading achievement test 
was given at the end of first grade. Analysis of results 
indicated that the kindergarten program had not affected 
kindergarten readiness, but did affect first grade readiness. 
End of first grade achievement was not affected. 
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the 134 kindergarten participants tested for reading ability 
at the end of the year, 46 read about level 1.3, with a mean 
ability of 1.8. In first grade, 25 of the 46 children and 
five non-readers were placed in one homogeneous class and the 
remaining 21 were interspersed heterogeneously with 35 new- 
comers into three classes. By the end of first grade, 60 
children read above level 3.0, and 60 percent of those were 
kindergarten readers. Of the 46, 15 children read at grade 
level 4.0 or higher. The gap between good and poor readers 
widened perceptibly during the first grade. 

Sutton's second report followed the above children 
through grade three, and compared them to a control group 
which did not have the permissive environment kindergarten. 
Differences in achievement among the three groups showed 
steady growth differences between early readers and controls, 
indicating that long term effects of the early, permissive 
reading environment were positive. 

To briefly summarize, the above research suggests that 
preschool reading programs falling under the rubric of formal 
readiness instruction are more effective than informal readi- 
ness programs, particularly when criteria for success are 
readiness test scores. With respect to later reading achieve- 
ment, the results are not as clearcut. In more cases than 
not, studies were terminated at the end of first grade. Still, 
we would like to point out that the longitudinal studios 
reported indicate that the positive effects of formal 
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readiness instruction on reading achievement can be identi- 
fied as late as third grade. 

The research described in the previous section was 
limited to rather loosely defined descriptions of informal 
and formed readiness instruction. Now we would like to turn 
to another area of research on the same topic. The difference 
here being that formal readiness programs used commercially 
prepared readiness materials. In fact, the majority of the 
formal programs utilized the readiness materials of published 
based reading series. Again, we would like to underline the 
fact that investigators failed to describe the kind of in- 
formal readiness instruction control children received. 

To begin, the use or non-use of a workbook in readi- 
ness instruction was the variable which separated experimental 
and control groups in a study reported by Collins (1960). 
Twenty seven children were divided into an experimental group 
which used a workbook and a control group which did not. She 
found no differences between the groups. It should be noted 
that she does not describe the length of the experiment or 
the means used to evaluate results. 

Angus (1962) compared a highly systematized approach 
using workbooks, experience charts, labeling classroom ob- 
jects, picture sequencing, and rhyme charts to an incidental 
approach of traditional kindergarten activities. A toteil of 
320 subjects were divided into experimental and control 
groups and were compared on readiness and intelligence scores 
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At this point it might appear that there is over- 
whelming support for the contention that a formal readiness 
program using published materials is more effective than 
informal readiness instruction. Evidence to the contrary 
exists, however. 

Blakely and Shadle (1961) compared two formal readi- 
ness programs using one class of 28 kindergarten children 
as an experimental group and another class of 58 children 
as controls. Both groups had the same teacher. The experi- 
mental group met in informal sessions in which activities 
grew out of the interests of the children and centered around 
language experiences and other activities. The control group 
used a basal series readiness workbook with suggested activi- 
ties, group work, etc. Readiness tests and maturity ratings 
were used to equate the groups. Reading achievement was the 
dependent variable. Although the groups were comparable at 
the beginning of the study, the experimental group made 
significantly greater gains in reading achievement, with 
boys showing particularly significant gains. It was conclu- 
ded that the experience-activities approach was a more 
effective program than the basal readiness approach and 
that boys, in particular, benefited from it. 

O'Donnell and Michael (1968) also used a basal render 
readiness approach, but they compared it to a conceptual 
language approach based on subject matter concepts. The 78 
subjects were assigned to four classrooms, two of which 
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received each approach over a six month period. Pre- and 
post-test comparisons showed significantly higher scores 
on reading readiness, visual discrimination, letter names, 
and direction-following for the language group children. 
Evidence from these two studies provides strong support for 
language experiences in readiness programs. 

Ploghoft (1959) also examined the effectiveness of 
readiness workbooks. Children in two kindergarten classes 
were divided into a workbook group of 28 children, and a 
control group of 27 for the last nine weeks of the school 
year. Readiness tests and intelligence tests administered 
to all children at the beginning of first grade were used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of workbook use. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in mental age or in readiness as 
a result of using workbooks. 

Before moving on, this seems to be an appropriate 
place to point out that research comparing the facilitative 
effects of informal and formal instruction on readiness and 
achievement has not been restricted to the use of reading 
materials. For example, Ayers and Mason (1969) taught 
science lessons to children in one kindergarten class but not 
to children in another. The lessons required one hour per 
day in addition to the regular roudinoss program which both 
classes received. Readiness test results for the two groups 
were compared. Both had increased readiness scores, with 
the science group significantly higher in readiness ability 
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than the control group in listening, numbers and copying. 
Apparently increased readiness can be achieved by instruc- 
tion other than the direct readiness activities usually found 
in kindergarten. 

Neuman (1970) also taught science lessons to kinder- 
garteners. A class from a university lab school and a class 
from another inner city school were given 30 minute science 
lessons three days a week in a series of 12 weekly lessons. 

A class from a third inner city school acted as a control 
group. Children who had the science lessons scored higher 
on readiness tests and also exhibited higher first grade 
achievement than children who did not. 

In sum, there is no definitive evidence attesting to 
the fact that readiness for learning to read can be facili- 
tated by using commercially published readiness materials 
at the preschool level. Likewise, there is no firm evidence 
indicating that gains made by children exposed to such in- 
struction are maintained through elementary school. Probably 
the most reasonable interpretation of the research is that 
some formal readiness programs are more effective than some 
informal readiness programs. Since investigators have con- 
sistently failed to elaborate on the informal and formal 
programs used in their research, it is difficult to make 
generalizations from their findings to other populations. 

More than likely, there arc also n number of effective for- 
mal and informal readiness programs which have not been 
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compared. Finally, science instruction may well be an 
alternative to reading readiness instruction. Whatever the 
case, the science instruction studies reported open some 
intriguing possibilities for further research. 

Formal Reading Instruction Versus Formal 
Readiness Instruction 

In contrast to informal and formal readiness instruc- 
tion is formal reading instruction. Formal reading instruc- 
tion consists of carefully sequenced presentations of planned 
activities to accomplish pre-determined reading goals. Unlike 
informal and formal readiness instruction, formal reading 
instruction proceeds along a continuum from readiness to 
specific reading skills. In short, the learner is actually 
taught to read. The following section will first consider 
case studies of formal reading instruction, followed by n 
discussion of other research on the topic of formal reading 
instruction. 

Case Studies of Formal Reading Instruction . Research 
literature in psychology and education contains many case 
histories of precocious children who mastered the skills of 
reading and other intellectual activities at astonishingly 
early ages. One such case reported by Terman (1918) is that 
of a child whose father encouraged early reading by presenting 
her with letters and their sounds when she was only 14 months 
old. At 20 months, the child knew letter names, at 21 months 
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she could read words, and at 23 months she discovered that 
she could connect the words into meaningful sentences. Her 
early reading ability continued through her early school 
years, apparently without harmful affect on other school 
subjects, personality, or physical development. 

Brown (1924) reported two studies in which she 
attempted to teach word recognition to preschool children. 

In the first, two three-year-olds were given individual word 
recognition instruction over a three month period. One child 
learned 34 words and the other 27. In the second experiment, 
13 children ranging in age from two to six years were given 
individual instruction much the same as that in the first 
experiment. Toys, pictures, flash cards, and stencil cut 
outs were used. Results varied widely, according to the 
fluctuation in each child's ability to attend to learning 
tasks. Three letter words were easily learned, as were words 
which were intrinsically interesting to the subjects. Brown 
concluded that word learning is possible at the age of two, 
that individual differences exist among children, and that 
instructional methods should be adjusted to those differences. 

Davidson (1931) reported the extent to which children 
from four to six, with an M.A. of four years, could learn to 
read. She placed 13 children into groups labeled as dull, 
average, or bright, depending on the ratio of M.A. to C.A. 
and taught sessions of kindergarten games, play, and individ- 
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over a period of four months. Tests of vocabulary and reading 
were administered throughout the experimental period and re- 
vealed steady progress for all children with the bright group 
outscoring the average and dull groups* Analysis of data by 
age also indicated that bright younger children often out- 
scored average and dull older children. Davidson concluded 
that bright , average, and dull children do not learn reading 
equally well under the same conditions. 

The above research on formal preschool reading instruc- 
tion indicated encouraging success. But, the precise condi- 
tions which contributed to success are largely lost in the 
details of separate experiments. It is extremely difficult 
to try to make generalizations from one experiment to another. 
What was needed was a carefully controlled series of experi- 
ments, each building on what was learned from the others, so 
that a chain of reasoned information would be available. 

Such a series of experiments constitutes the work of 
Fowler over the past ten years. Fowler believes reading to 
be a developmental process, beginning with word recognition 
and progressing from there. He hoped to begin the process at 
a younger age than usual and trace progress from that point, 
comparing development to l-luit of older children. Hog inning 
with his daughter, Fowler devised a model for teaching reading 
and methodically tested applications of the model in several 
situations. As his conclusions grew from experiment to experi- 
ment, Fowler refined the application of his model until it 
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became quite sophisticated. 

When Fowler first began his attempts to teach his 
daughter to read (1962) he had an extremely able subject 
(IQ 170 plus), and several open ended questions. He wanted 
to know exactly how much she could learn, what methods 
would be successful, and whether emotioned or intellectual 
disturbance would result. For nine months, Fowler instruc- 
ted the two-year-old child, giving her daily stimulation in 
20-30 minute time periods and using a variety of methods. 
Tests before, during, and after instruction periods allowed 
periodic samplings of success. Fowler concluded that: (l) 

a two-year-old could be taught to read and to acquire a 
fairly extensive meaning vocabulary, although the gradual 
increase in learning might be a bit slower than that of 
older children, (2) that a variety of methods could be used 
successfully and a multi-method approach might be best, and 
(3) that some emotional disturbance, accompanied by reduction 
of intellectual performance might occur, but could probably 
be adjusted with careful attention. 

Fowler's next experiment (1964) involved the construc- 
tion of a model which organized programs of reading instruc- 
tion for two-to-four-year-olds. He suggested that the 
structure of reading involves the graphic coding of the 
phonemic structure of words, then graphic patterning of’ words 
into sentences, then patterning of meanings of the visual- 
sound structures. First stages of instruction should be 
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devoted to graphic coding and patterning and later stages to 
meaning patterns. To test his model, Fowler used 30 pre- 
schoolers of whom four three year olds learned to read pre- 
primers after three to five months and a two year old after 
seven months. All of the children learned at least 40 words 
during the nine month experiment. By systematically organ- 
izing the structure of what he was about to teach and then 
dividing it into easily learnable units, Fowler was able to 
achieve success with very young children. 

The next step in Fowler's research was to compare two 
groups of children. Fowler (1965) used three sets of identi- 
cal Negro twins and a set of white triplets as subjects. Of 
concern at this point were further study of the structure of 
the process, discovery of appropriate stimulus conditions, 
and the analysis of effects of reading on psycho-social 
development. One of each pair of twins and two of the trip- 
lets were given three to five months of reading stimulation 
for 15 to 50 minutes each day in a nursery school setting. 

The other children participated in regular nursery school 
activities and showed no indications of rending ability. All 
of the experimental group children iiuulc some progress, witli 
the triplets becoming the most achievement oriented. From 
this study, Fowler acquired further evidence that young 
children could learn to read under an analytic structural 
approach and found indications that psycho-social development 
might be temporarily but not permanently slowed by learning 
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to rend. 

Having discovered an effective model and effective 
approaches to instruction within it, Fowler was ready for a 
large scale study. He (1967) selected 100 three-to-five- 
year-olds for instruction in 12 to 30 minute daily periods 
over a period of four to six months. Carefully designed 
tasks were used to facilitate grasp of the analytic struc- 
tures of reading while remaining attuned to individual 
children's motivations. Pre- and post-test scores revealed 
that 46 of 63 children who completed the program had begun 
to read and had grasped most fundamental word recognition 
abilities. Children's cognitive processes had been effec- 
tively involved in the analytic structure process of reading. 

In his most recent publication, Fowler ( in press ) re- 
ported on a three year investigation designed to test the 
usefulness of a nursery school under varying teaching styles 
and to measure children's characteristics, patterns, and prog- 
ress in reading. The 109 subjects, ages three to five, in 
first and second years of the nursery program, participated in 
a three hour daily program of reading, music, mathematics, and 
rest and play periods. The reading program lasted five to six 
months each year and was concerned with word learning, visual 
discrimination, and sentence learning exercises in a develop- 
mental sequence. Reading and intelligence tests showed M.A. 
to be the most consistent predictor of success in learning 
to read and also showed that certain of the analytic 
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cognitive operations in Fowler's model were essential to 
learning to read. Fowler concluded that while reading 
ability is part of a series of learned developmental proces- 
ses, instruction in certain required operations will allow 
its occurence earlier than is commonly thought. 

Research on Formal Reading Instruction . Apparently 
the above case studies, along with the fact that great num- 
bers of children enter first grade reading, convinced many 
educators that preschool programs should provide children 
with formal reading instruction rather than readiness in- 
struction. In fact, as early as 1947 Scott compared the 
effectiveness of informal readiness and formal rending pro- 
grams at the kindergarten and first grade levels. Scott 
organized two matched pairs classes of slow first graders 
and fast kindergarteners. One class received readiness and 
then reading instruction while the other continued in a 
kindergarten program. A year later, at the middle of first 
grade, the group which received readiness instruction fol- 
lowed by reading instruction, exhibited significantly greater 
scholastic achievement, better attitudes, and was generally 
found to be placed in higher reading groups. 

The above report was followed by others. Bncci (1961) 
described a highly individualized progrum based on the premise 
that contemporary society prepares children for reading at 
earlier ages than has previously been the case. Two kinder- 
garten classes were used in the study. One class received 15 
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to 20 minutes a day of phonics instruction with teacher- 
made materials. Results of testing after six months were so 
encouraging that the reading program was installed in all 
kindergarten classrooms, with the stipulation that instruc- 
tion was not to be forced upon children who did not grasp 
the material. These children were to be given something 
else to work on until a time when they might be more ready 
for reading instruction. 

Cooper (1962) compared readiness and reading instruc- 
tion in kindergarten as they related to first grade reading 
achievement. The 70 control group children received inten- 
sive readiness instruction, including workbook activities 
throughout the 20 week second semester of kindergarten. They 
began formed reading instruction in the fall of first grade. 

The 70 experimental group children received the intensive 
readiness program for 10 weeks and reading instruction for 10 
weeks. First grade instruction began for the experimental 
group where the kindergarten program ended. Results of intel- 
ligence, readiness and reading achievement tes> were analyzed. 
The experimental group significantly surpassed the control 
group in reading readiness and in reading achievement. Cooper 
concluded that the intensive readiness program coupled with 
formal reading instruction in kindergarten was highly effec 
tive. 

The Denver Public Schools were responsible for a 

| system wide program to determine the effectiveness, both 
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immediate and long term, of reading instruction in kinder- 
garten., As reported by Brzeinski (1964, 1967), and in a 
preliminary report by the Denver Public Schools (1962), the 
school system began reading instruction in kindergarten and 
followed its effects through grade five. Of the 4,000 
kindergarteners, half received experimental reading instruc- 
tion while the rest served as control subjects. Beginning 
with grade one, the control subjects were placed into either 
a regular or an experimental first grade, which began with 
the experimental instruction, then shifted to an adjusted 
program in grade five. The experimental kindergarten sub- 
jects were placed into either a regular or an adjusted first 
grade program which continued from where the kindergarten 
program had ended. Experimental instruction included word 
recognition, oral, visual, and context skills. Specially 
constructed tests were used throughout the program to evalu- 
ate progress at frequent intervals. The experimental kinder- 
garten group achieved the highest initial and long term gains 
of all the groups on all measures. The regular kindergarten 
group achieved higher long term results than the remaining 
groups. It was concluded that beginning systematic reading 
instruction, while it does not produce immediate advantages 
over regular instruction, can produce better readers over 
long term and that early instruction, even if not followed 
up, does not adversely nffoct rending achievement. 
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Stevenson (1964-65) reported a study in which both 
reading and mathematics were taught in kindergarten. The 
subjects were identified as high or low in intelligence and 
the top ranked children were given two and one half months 
of readiness instruction while the others had five. The 
experimental subjects then participated in a formal reading 
and mathematics program for two months. Children in this 
group continued learning at an accelerated pace and had 
completed three grades' work in two years. The study was 
repeated using children from six schools instead of one. 

The success of both experiments led to the acceptance of the 
approach as an accelerated program for the top 30 percent of 
kindergarteners. 

Gruber (1965) investigated the effectiveness of a 
linguistic approach to formed reading in kindergarten. The 
subjects were divided into experimental and control groups, 
based on their word recognition abilities at the start of 
the study. Experimental children were taught a modified 
linguistic program, including Dr. Seuss books for 15-20 
minutes per day for a month. Test results indicated signifi- 
cant differences in achievement in favor of the experimental 
group. The modified linguistic program was concluded to 
have been successful. 

Reading achievement and pupil behavior in grade one 
was observed by Burtis (1965) in a study of Mil children who 
either had or had not received reading instruction in 
kindergarten. Readiness, intelligence and achievement tests 
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were given and analyzed by analysis of variance. It was 
concluded that formal reading instruction in kindergarten 
resulted in greater achievement in grade one. 

Kelley (1966) and later Kelley and Chen (1967) 
reported a study of 221 kindergarteners, half of whom re- 
ceived readiness instruction while the others received 
reading instruction during the spring semester of kinder- 
garten. Reading achievement tests, administered at the end 
of the semester revealed significant differences in favor of 
the reading instruction group. Significant differences were 
noted, too, between high and low ability children, both in 
reading and in attitude toward reading. It should be noted 
that these results are hardly surprising since only the 
experimental group actually had reading instruction and the 
tests used were reading achievement tests. 

In addition to the research reported to this point we 
might do well to point out that research on i.t.a. instruc- 
tion has examined the possibility of using this system in 
kindergarten as well as in first grade. Downing (1964), for 
example, reported considerable success in using i.t.a. to 
teach children ranging in age from four to six. Alpert, 
Tnny/.cr, and Sandcl (1966) reported somewhat less encouraging 
results. They introduced i.t.a. in a formal reading program 
in kindergarten and found children generally capable of 
handling the system. However, they reported that these same 
children experienced no advantages either in reading or in 
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spelling over children who began i.t.a. instruction in first 
grade . 

Shapiro and Willford (1969) conducted a longitudinal 
study to contest Alpert, Tanyzer and Sandel's results. They 
divided 250 children into kindergarten i.t.a. groups, regular 
kindergarten groups, and first grade i.t.a. groups and fol- 
lowed these through second grade. After five months of 
first grade, the i.t.a. kindergarteners achieved signifi- 
cantly higher in word recognition, comprehension and spelling. 
They continued to surpass the first grade i.t.a. children 
throughout first and second grade. The contrasting results 
leads one to speculate that some other variables must have 
been at work to account for differences between the Shapiro- 
Willford and the Alpert, Tanyzer, and Sandel studies. 

Finally the most recent study to date which holds 
significance for preschool reading instruction was conducted 
by Durkin (1970). Based upon her earlier investigations of 
children reading prior to first grade, she proceeded to re- 
search the effectiveness of an early reading program with 
four year old children, following them through the beginning 
of first grade. She selected 36 pupils according to an open- 
enrollment procedure. Twenty hoys and 1(5 girls were randomly 
assigned to two classes. At the start ol the program, the 
children, more than half of whom came from blue-collar back- 
grounds, were tested as to IQ and preprogram achievement. On 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale the group's mean was 
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113.6. The preprogram test consisted of subtests on word, 
letter, and numeral identification. During the two years of 
the experiment, a format was followed which allowed for 20 
minutes of formal reading instruction each day. Only half 
of the class at a time participated, with the other half 
engaging in a free-choice activity during this period. After 
the 20 minute periods, the groups were reversed. As interest 
and achievement levels became apparent, the children's 
grouping patterns were rearranged. During the second year of 
the study, the workbook, We Learn to Listen , was incorporated 
into the curriculum. Additional instruction was based on a 
language experience approach. At the end of the first year, 
the average number of words learned was 29.1 with a standard 
deviation of 15.9. The second year of testing revealed that 
the pupils could identify an average of 123.8 words. Tests 
of letter, numeral, and sound identification indicated that 
mean achievement for the children was approximately 49, 47, 
and 15, respectively. Of special note is the fact that when 
achievement scores were correlated with chronological age 
and IQ no statistically significant differences were noted 
with regard to the former, and coefficients were only signif- 
icant predictors with regard to the IQ of boys. In a word, 
this experiment indicates that very young children respond 
to formal reading instruction. Moreover, chronological age 
does not Hoorn to be nn important factor. 
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Educational Technology and Formal Reading Instru c - 
tion . Also of particular interest is the fact that educa- 
tional technology and behavioral engineering have been 
applied to early reading. At the preschool reading level, 
numbers of machines have been developed to teach certain 
reading skills. Programmed instruction, itself a product 
of technological advancement, has also been used in preschool 

reading programs. 

Evans (1965), for example, studied the early reading 
behavior of a single three year old child who was taught to 
read by a machine called Multi-Max which allowed her four 
answer choices and gave immediate answer feedback. Original 
materials were phonics related, but later other basal 
materials were used. By the time she was four, the child 
read at level 3.0, and when she was five and a half, she 
read at level 5.7 . 

Staats and others (1964) tested the efficiency and 
durability of a machine oriented reinforcer system, using 
three four year old children. Tasks were phonic choice and 
discrimination activities, presented in forty 20 minute 
sessions. Correct responses were reinforced with tokens 
which could then be traded for prizes. Results indicated 
that the system maintained steady behavior over time, that 
reuding materials and presentation could be controlled 
well enough to allow study of other variables in reading 
acquisition, and that cumulative records of the study 
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provided sensitive measures of behavior. 

Three studies employing programmed materials with 
kindergarten children show how varied such instruction can 
be. McDowell (1968) used programmed materials and several 
stimulus conditions with 22 kindergarteners of comparable 
intelligence. Procedure I included echoic (sound) training 
as a stimulus for learning 14 words; Procedure II used a 
tactile stimulus instead of the echoic; and Procedure III 
used neither. Pre- and post-tests of word knowledge showed 
that children experienced greater success without the echoic 
stimulus. It was concluded that kindergarten children can 
learn vocabulary using various stimuli, but echoic and 
tactile stimuli are not required for word learning. 

Watkins (1971) used commercially available programmed 
materials and teaching machines with six matched pairs of 
five year old children just entering school in England. 
Intelligence, family status, perceptual ability and readi- 
ness data were secured for each child. Programmed materials 
were used by one group as directed by the teacher's manual. 
The other group participated in group lessons with the inves- 
tigator which were designed to teach the same content being 
covered in the programmed texts. Instruction for both groups 
consisted of 15 minutes per day for a four month period. 
Comparison of pro- and post-test results showed that the 
programmed group had learned approximately one third of what 
it had been taught. Greater fluctuation in performance was 
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also noted for programmed group children. 

In brief, the amount of research on formal preschool 
reading instruction is increasing. Unfortunately, most of 
the research is of the one-shot case study type. Very little 
systematic research dealing with the topic has been reported. 
Even more disappointing is the fact that the research repor- 
ted provided vague descriptions of the instructional programs 
used. Clearly, descriptive terms such as "formal reading 
instruction" and "customary readiness instruction" are dif- 
ficult to interpret. Moreover, when a research study 
neglects to report in detail procedures involving time spent 
on teaching reading, precise instructional materials used, 
measures to assess the effects of instruction, and the like, 
it is difficult to plan subsequent research. Consequently, 
the research findings on formal preschool reading instruction 
is far from unanimous and less than clear. In fact the best 
that can be said at this point is that informal preschool 
reading instruction is probably just as effective as formal 
preschool reading instruction. This argument notwithstanding, 
we might also add that the paucity of longitudinal research 
on the topic adds little evidence supporting the long term 
effects of formal preschool reading instruction. The jury, 
then, is still out. More evidence is needed. But this mat- 
ter will be treated with greater precision in the concluding 
sect i on . 
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Effects of Preschool Reading Instruction 
on Affective Behavior 

At this point, we would like to remind the reader that 
the majority of the research reported has not been designed 
to prove the value of early reading instruction. It has been 
designed to determine the effects of it. We would like to 
hastily add that although the focus of concern has been on 
the learning of reading skills, researchers have been con- 
cerned that the effect of early reading instruction is not 
detrimental to the social and emotional development nor the 
creative development of the children involved. 

Emotional Problems . A widely held belief among 
opponents to preschool reading instruction is that early 
reading instruction may result in adverse side effects. For 
example, Smith (1955) argues the possible emotional problems 
resulting in teaching very young children to read. Smith 
bases her argument on reviews of more than 260 studies which 
indicate that the incidence of emotional problems among re- 
tarded readers ranges from 42 to 100 percent. It should be 
noted, however, that the basis for this position stems from 
data on children who, for the main part, were not exposed to 
preschool reading instruction. In other words, a causal 
relationship among reading disability, emotional problems, 
and preschool reading instruction has not been demonstrated. 

The warning that young children who are exposed to 
preschool reading instruction might eventually have emotional 
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problems must come from research on teaching preschool chil- 
dren to read. Unfortunately, only a few studies have 
reported data relevant to this question. 

Mason and Prater (1966) examined the psycho-social 
effects of reading instruction upon kindergarten children. 
Kindergarten subjects were assigned to one experimental and 
two control groups. Pretesting established the comparability 
of three groups on intelligence, reading readiness, and 
personal -social adjustment. Screening tests for vision and 
hearing were also conducted. The experimental group received 
regular instruction in reading from an experienced first 
grade teacher. At the end of a five month experimental 
period, all children were retested for reading readiness and 
personal -social adjustment. The results of the study re- 
vealed that boys displayed less acceptable classroom behavior 
as a by-product of reading instruction. 

In contrast to the above study, a number of studies 
(Brzeinski , 1964; Durkin, 1966; Sutton, 1969) have failed to 
find that formal preschool reading instruction does result 
in harmful effects on the emotional behavior of children. In 
short, the hypothesis that emotional problems arc related to 
early reading instruction is still tentative. It would bo 
very unwise to suggest that there exists a causal relation- 
ship between early reading instruction and emotional probLetns 
until more research is reported. 
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Dislike for reading; . Closely related to the argument 
of possible emotional effects is the argument that teaching 
preschool children to read may result in a chronic dislike 
for reading. Although this belief has been widely accepted 
among opponents to preschool reading instruction, it has not 
been substantiated by research. In fact, research to date 
suggests that early exposure to reading does not result in 
later negative attitudes toward reading. Once again, how- 
ever, only a few studies dealing with an important area of 
preschool reading instruction have been reported. 

The first study deeding with the effects of early 
reading instruction on attitudes toward reading was reported 
by Sutton (1965). One hundred and thirty four kindergarten 
children received 15 minutes of reading instruction per day 
during the school year. At the end of the year one third of 
the children achieved a reading grade level of three months 
on the Gates Primary Reading Test. Sutton also reported 
that the majority of the children viewed reading as evidence 
of increased maturity and as a tool for learning. 

In another study, KelLey (1986) assigned kindergarten 
children to two groups for instruction. The experimental 
group was given reading instruction while the control group 
was given only readiness instruction. At the end of the 
school year, the California Reading Test and three attitude 
scales were administered to all children. Analysis of the 
data revealed that the experimental group surpassed the 
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control group in reading skills. Attitude scores, however, 
were found to be a function of readiness such that high IQ 
children in experimental and control groups surpassed low 
IQ children. 

In summary then, research exploring the effects of 
early reading instruction suggests that exposure to such 
instruction builds positive attitudes toward reading. 
Consequently, early reading instruction may provide a basis 
for better adjustment toward school work in later years. 

Educational Television and Preschool Reading Instruction 

As many educators well know, the expense of providing 
formal reading instruction to all preschool children is al- 
most prohibitive. The use of educational television, however, 
may well be one technique to make the task financially feas- 
ible. It is not surprising, therefore, to find support for 
formal preschool reading instruction through the television 
media in the literature. 

Early Television Programs . The earliest report dealing 
with a systematic program of beginning reading instruction 
was described by Jones (1902). In this effort, the formal 
reading instruction children received was further stimulated 
through television lessons for parents and the dissemination 
of a book to parents describing how to prepare children for 
reading instruction. 
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A more elaborate experiment utilizing television was 
reported by McManus (1964). This research was based on the 
success of the Denver Prereading Project discussed earlier. 

In February of 1963, stemming from the success of the experi- 
mental work, the Denver Prereading Project was initiated with 
approximately 200 parents and children participating. This 
four month project attempted to determine how successful a 
prereading tel evi sion/parent program would be in advancing 
the skills of the preschool child. Parents in the experi- 
mented and control groups brought their children into the 
school system for pre- and post-testing sessions. Both groups 
filled out appropriate questionnaires. However, the experi- 
mental group participated in a program entitled "Preparing 
Your Child for Reading." The program was televised on WENH-TV 
in New Hampshire. Parents participated in lectures and ob- 
tained specialized materials for use with their children. The 
children in the control group could not participate as they 
were not in the reception area of the broadcast. The find- 
ings, at the end of the series, showed that the gains of the 
experimental group in letter identification, letter sound 
knowledge, sight-word recognition, and ability to identify 
words using the beginning sound and context clues was murkcdly 
superior to the control group. 

The effectiveness of television and parentaJ assis- 
tance in fostering early reading was further demonstrated by 
Perlish (1968). An experimental program entitled "Wordland 
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Workshop" was broadcast to 134 preschool chi Ldren between 
the ages of three years-0 months and three years- 11 months 
in the reception area of WFJL in Philadelphia. Perlish 
developed a combination reading approach using a format 
involving a kangaroo with a word pouch and a series of one- 
n.inute filmed morphophone spots. Games, stories, newsreels, 
and puppet sequences were also used. The program was tele- 
vised five days a week for 39 weeks The control group, 

which consisted of 1G2 children of the same £ge in the WNBF, 
in Binghamton, New Y.>rk, viewing area watched "Captain 
Kangaroo." At the end of the experimental period, the data 
revealed that when reading development .was measured with 
regard to recognition of printed words, the experimental 
group obtained significantly higher scores. 

Sesame Street . The most recent undertaking in educa- 
tional television for the preschool child is Sesame Street , 
a production of the Children's Television Workshop, which is 
televised over most educational television stations in the 
United States. Founded by Mrs. Joan Cooney, and financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foundation, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, Sesame Street was first presented in 
November of 1969. The program makes use of the principles of 
repetition and discontinuity. Brief sequences, lasting no 
more than six minutes, present information on body parts, 
geometric forms, relational concepts, and various skills 
related to reading. This broad scope of skills is taught iu 
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n 1 m 1 M.il.iKlo of ways by n variety of characters, rang i hr from 
the main human personalities in its integrated cast to car- 
toon-animated characters, and most effectively by the various 
moppet puppets, mainly Hermit the Krog, Ernie and Bert, and 
the "Cookie Monster." Quick and unrelated segments are 
presented in tachistoscope fashion and are based upon the 
style of television commercials that have been so effective 
with young children. The viewer, during these one minute ^ 

commercials, is bombarded with flashes of numbers and letters 
which sponsor the program for the day. The popularity of 
the broadcast is revealed by its Neilson ratings which esti- 
mate its preschool viewing audience at over six million 
viewers daily. 

Undoubtedly, Sesame Street is a popular success: the 

viewing audience has doubled and the series is now being 
aired in over 20 foreign countries. More important, however, 
are the positive results of the evaluation of the programs. 

After an extensive analysis of the data collected by 
the Educational Testing Service, Ball and Bogatz (ED 047 823) 
made the following conclusions: (1) Sesame Street has demon- 

strated that television is an effective medium for providing 
instruction for preschool children, (2) children who watched 
the most programs learned the most, and (3) the best learned 
skills were skills receiving the most program time. 

Not all the observations of Sesame Street liuvo been 
positive. Many educators have argued that a number of valuable 
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objectives for preschoolers were excluded from the series. 

Of course, this is a subjective criticism. If any evaluation 
of Sesame Street is to be legitimate, it must be made with 
respect to the objectives of the program. 

The first major criticism of Sesame Street stems from • 
a study reported by Sprigle (1971). In this study, Sprigle 
assigned 24 pairs of children to an experimental or control 
group. The experimental group viewed Sesame Street and was 
involved in all additional activities suggested by the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop. Instead of viewing Sesame Street , 
the control group spent an equal amount of time in other 
learning activities. Surprisingly enough, Sprigle found that 
the experimental group failed to perform significantly better 
than the control group on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
administered at the beginning of first grade. 

It should be noted that an experimental design, as 
Sprigle admittedly utilizes, is inappropriate for evaluation. 
Obviously, there exist other treatments less effective, 
equally effective, cr more effective, than Sesame Street . The 
purpose for evaluation is to make decisions. At least one 
factor which influences educational decisions is cost. Unfor- 
tunately Sprigle failed to interpret his data in light of the 
cost of the experimental and control treatments. In other 
words, if two programs are equally effective, one might just 
as well select the less expensive of the two. Space does not 
permit a more detailed discussion of other methodological 
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issues related to this study. 

Also surprising (to Sprigle) was that advantaged 
children learned 15 percent more than disadvantaged children. 

It seems reasonable to believe that an effective program 
would increase the variance between advantaged and disadvan- 
taged. In short, children with the more developed base for 
learning should be expected to learn more at a more rapid rate. 

The second source of doubt concerning Sesame Street 
deals with the Educational Testing Service's evaluation men- 
tioned earlier. In this study children were selected on the 
basis of being either socially advantaged or disadvantaged. 

The sample was then administered a pretest based on Sesame 
Street 1 s instructional objectives. Following the Sesame 
Street series, subjects were placed in four groups, based on 
viewing patterns. Group One had viewed Sesame Street less 
than once per week. Group Two had viewed it at least twice 
per week. Group Three had viewed the programs at least four 
times per week. Finally, Group Four had viewed more than 
five programs per week. 

The results of post-test scores revealed that children 
w r ho had viewed the series the most learned the most. These 
results should, however, be viewed with caution. Once again 
an experimental design failing to meet the assumptions of 
parametric statistics was employed and the conclusions of the 
study are based on gain scores. Other weaknesses in the 
study are reported by Ingersoll (1971). 
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To summarize, preschool reading instruction through 
educational television has been accepted by the public and 
by many educators with some enthusiasm. The effectiveness 
of instruction through this medium has been praised and 
questioned, sometimes with more passion than objectivity. 

The educational community would be well advised to withstand 
judgment on the effectiveness of this approach until addi- 
tional evidence is offered. For example, it is not clear 
how first grade programs should be articulated with the con- 
tent of preschool reading instruction provided by television. 
Moreover, the real worth of this method must be determined 
by longitudinal studies. 

Teacher Aides and Preschool Reading Instruction 

A reoccuring topic relevant to preschool reading in- 
struction deals with the appropriate ratio of teacher and/or 
adult to pupils. Although no definitive evidence exists 
regarding what a desirable ratio might be, many educators 
maintain that a ratio of one to six is ideal. Indeed, a 
ratio of one adult to six children is costly. Many adminis- 
trators, therefore, consider preschool reading instruction 
to be impractical. 

The most obvious way of alleviating the cost referred 
to above is to utilize teacher aides and/or parents in the 
preschool reading program. Administrators are aware of the 
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positive effects teacher aides have had on regular school 
programs. However, they may not be aware of the effects 
aides and parents have had on preschool reading readiness 
and reading programs. 

The effectiveness of teacher aides in readiness pro- 
grams has been examined in a few studies. In general, the 
help of aides has resulted in greater achievement, perhaps 
because of increased attention given to individual children. 

Goralski and Kerl (1968) compared readiness results 
of kindergarten classes having none, one, or five teacher 
aides. Inservice instruction was given to teachers on the 
proper use of aides. Analysis of pre- and post-test gains 
showed the greatest achievement in classes with one aide, 
followed by classes with five aides. While differences be- 
tween classes with and without aides were significant, 
differences between classes with one and five aides were not. 
These results could be interpreted as meaning that it is 
difficult for the preschool teacher to effectively manage 
more than one aide. 

The use of parents as aides in readiness programs is 
an intriguing variation of the aide theme which has had 
mixed success. Kcele and Harrison (1971) used parent tutors 
with one group of kindergarteners and first graders and 
student tutors with another. Tutors were trained in less 
than two hours and given a manual to follow. For six weeks 
tutors worked with children, teaching letter naming, sounding, 
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and blending. Analysis of pre- and post-test results on 
readiness tests indicated that the tutoring had mude signifi- 
cant differences in scores, but that the kind of tutoring had 
not. In a structured program, then, the use of parents or 
students as tutors might add to the precision of instruction. 

A less structured approach to the use of parents as 
tutors was investigated by Niedermeyer (1970). A group of 91 
volunteer parents from eight schools was given instruction in 
the use of exercises involving words, beginning and ending 
sounds, and blends which would appear in the 12 weekly les- 
sons of the program. Each week the 74 participating children 
brought home packets of exercises which they and their parents 
were to use. School-to-home feedback and degree of parent 
accountability were varied among the parents. Pupil reading 
performance, amount of parent participation, and pupil atti- 
tudes were used to evaluate the program. Pupil performance 
and attitudes were significantly higher among participating 
pupils as compared to pupils in the control group. The 
highest performance was found in children whose parents had 
received feedback and were held most accountable for their 
children' s progress. It was concluded that parents can 
assist their children in readiness activities and that the 
degree of organization of a parental program is a factor in 
its success. 

To .sum, the limited (imoiint of available research 
tends to support the belief that teacher aides and parents 
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cun be used effectively in n preschool reading; program. 
Optimum success appears to be achieved when the teacher 
has only one aide to manage. As might be expected, struc- 
ture and feedback have a facilitative effect on the 
performance of teacher aides. Consequently, if aides arc 
to be used in the preschool reading program, administrators 
should provide in-service education for aides and teachers. 

Conclusion 

In the preceding sections an attempt was made to 
acquaint the administrator with the research on preschool 
reading instruction. We presented questions of interest 
to the administrator and proceeded to discuss the litera- 
ture most pertinent to those questions. In this concluding 
segment, we would like to reflect on those questions by way 
of criticism and suggestion. 

And now the key-note question: Should age and/or 

readiness be factors in determining whether to commence 
preschool reading instruction? Frankly, the only perspec- 
tive from which to view this question is that the research 
very definitely indicates that preschool children can and 
do learn to read. 

A question that is not so easily resolved deals with 
whether informal or formal readiness experiences are more 
appropriate for preschool children. The literature reveals 
that both have positive effects on readiness for reading 
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and reading achievement. Probably, the best way to answer 
this question is to ask the following question: To what 

extent are administrators ready to insure that their schools 
will articulate the formal preschool reading program with 
the first grade program? Obviously, if the formal reading 
readiness program is not commensurate with the first grade 
reading program an informal readiness program would be more 
desirable. If, on the other hand, first grade instruction 
systematically builds upon what the child has learned and 
first grade teachers are willing to provide individualized 
instruction for the child who acquires reading skills early, 
a formal readiness program might be more desirable. 

Now, the question that has served as a springboard 
for a great deal of discussion: How effective is formed 

reading instruction at the preschool level? Research re- 
ports indicate that formal preschool reading instruction 
is effective. In fact, it is apparent that many preschool 
children respond to and enjoy actual reading instruction. 

We would like to hastily add, however, that we really know 
very little about formal preschool reading instruction. As 
a matter of fact, in more cases than not we found that preschool 
reading instruction is achieved by simply moving the first 
grade curriculum downward. Certainly, moving first grade 
reading instruction downward does not constitute a desirable 
preschool reading model. Formal preschool, reading instruc- 
tion should be guided by principles of leurning and 
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development rather than by existing first grade models. 

The above, argument notwithstanding, we would like to 
point out thut we uctuulLy know very little about the scope 
of formal preschool reading instruction. That is, what 
skills should be taught? The same is true of our knowledge 
concerning the task steps the child must go through to 
acquire reading skills. 

Closely related to the above statements is the fact 
that we have not identified the age placement of reading 
skills. In other words, we do not have answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. What reading tasks can the preschool child learn 
with reasonable success? 

2. What student characteristics are prerequisite to 
the preschool child's mastery of a given reading task? 

3. What prerequisite characteristics are amenable 
to training? 

4. What alternative training procedures can be im- 
posed upon children who lack the prerequisites for learning 
reading tasks? 

Another area which we know little about is the timing 
of preschool reading instruction. What we mean here is how 
fast each reading skill should be taught. Within this same 
area, we do not know the following: (l) how long a session 

of formal reading instruction should lust, (2) wl th what 
frequency should preschool children be exposed to sessions 
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of formal reading instruction, and (3) whether training on 
particular activities should be continued until all task 
steps related to a particular reading skill are mastered to 
a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

Moving on to another important area, it seems safe 
to say that we are limited in our knowledge about how 
reading skills should be taught at the preschool level. In 
other words, we need more information on the various methods 
which could be used to teach the preschool child so that he 
can master reading skilLs more efficiently. Similarly, we 
need to define which method would enable the child to master 
a particular reading skill most efficiently. 

There is also disparity in our knowledge about the 
instructional materials through which each reading skill 
should be taught. In short, what are the various instruc- 
tional materials which could be used to teach the preschooler 
so that he can master reading skills more efficiently? Which 
instructional material would enable the young child to master 
a specific reading skill most efficiently. 

Another area about which our knowledge is severely 
lacking concerns the sequence in which reading skills should 
be taught to the preschool child. To be more precise, given 
a series of reading skills to be taught to the preschool 
child: (1) what is the order relation or dimension underlying 

these skills?, (2) which of these order relations can be 
altered?, and (3) if the order relations of these skills can 
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be altered, what sequence would be most conducive to most 

efficient mastery of these skills? 

Finally, our knowledge concerning organization for 
preschool reading instruction is close to nil. Since re- 
search has only scratched the surface on this important area, 
we should make every attempt to determine the most effective 
procedures for deploying staff and facilities in order to 
create an environment most conducive to the preschool child's 
mastery of reading skills. 

Of course, information on the above areas can only be 
provided by an enormous amount of tedious and systematic 
research. Investigators exploring the efficacy of formal pre- 
school reading instruction have been less than systematic in 
their research. Consequently, the answer to the question 
"how effective is formal reading instruction at the preschool 
level?" must be answered ambiguously. In many situations 
such instruction is definitely profitable. In other situa- 
tions it is not. We just do not have the information available 
at this time which must serve as the knowledge base for an- 
swering this question. 

Now, we will attempt to answer another intriguing 
question: Is formal preschool reading instruction economical? 

If early reading instruction contributes to the reading suc- 
cess of children, it should reduce the need for subsequent 
remedial reading instruction. From this perspective, early 
reading instruction might be viewed as an investment. 
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Unfortunately, no definitive evidence has been reported attes- 
ting to the relationship between early reading instruction 
and the prevention of reading disability or to how much might 
be saved by such instruction. Clearly, what is sorely needed 
is cost-benefit analysis research. Until such research is 
conducted, the answer to the previous question must be purely 
speculative. Parenthetically, we might also add that cost- 
benefit analysis research would probably provide the best 
information for making decisions concerning the kind of pre- 
school reading instruction local education agencies might 
impose on children. From the review of the research, it will 
be remembered that most all types of preschool reading in- 
struction seem to be effective at one time or another. 

A perennial red herring in the literature on preschool 
reading instruction is whether such instruction has an adverse 
effect on the affective behavior of young children. At least 
this is the criticism most often raised by critics of preschool 
reading instruction. It is this writer's conclusion that this 
criticism is rather passionate, stemming from subjective 
opinion rather than objective observation. As a matter of 
fact, the preponderance of information available on the sub- 
ject indicates that preschool reading instruction has a 
neutral effect on affective behavior. This should not be 
interpreted to mean harmful effects are not' possible, how- 
ever. We need much more research on this question. 
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What evidence is there that a child who truly learns 
to read prior to first grade will achieve better in reading 
during later years? The obvious answer to this question is 
that there is very little evidence. As noted earlier, most 
researchers discontinue their research after children enter 
first grade. As a result it is virtually impossible to pro- 
vide a meaningful answer to this question. The Denver Study, 
however, is an exception. It will be remembered that the 
Denver Study revealed that children maintain reading gains 
through grade six. Other than this study, longitudinal 

research has just not been done. 

To what extent is there evidence that formal preschool 
reading instruction is sufficiently effective that its prac- 
tice should be widespread in kindergartens, nursery schools, 
and other so-called preschool education environments? Given 
the situation where one strongly advocates preschool reading 
instruction, the answer to this question would still have to 
be that there is very little evidence. The main reason for 
this point of view is the fact that most schools are simply 
not prepared to take advantage of the early reading achieve- 
ment children make in preschool. In more cases than not, 
this situation could be obliterated by in-service education. 
Until schools are ready to respond appropriately to children 
who learn to read early, there is really no reason for such 
instruction to be widespread. 
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What about preschool reading instruction through edu- 
cational television? It is our conclusion that it should be 
encouraged for a number of reasons. First, the cost is not 
prohibitive. Second, it reaches great numbers of children. 
Third, it reaches children at all socioeconomic levels. 
Fourth, children seem to enjoy it. Last, the instructional 
content of programs such as Sesame Street is available for 
analysis by educators. Consequently, there should be no 
problem for the schools to blend first grade content with 
the content of preschool television. 

What about the role of teacher aides and parents in 
the preschool reading program? The answer to this question 
is obvious. These people, if used properly, add to the suc- 
cess of the preschool reading program. Moreover, when these 
people are used, the community is involved. 

Briefly, then, we have attempted to present a dispas- 
sionate review of the literature on preschool reading 
instruction. No doubt, the proponents and opponents of pre- 
school reading instruction would like to provide rejoinders 
to bur review and conclusions. Since it is not possible for 
them to reply, we would like to make two statements. First, 
negative criticism of formal preschool reading instruction 
is invalid so long as the social, emotional, and creative 
potential of the children involved is maintained. Second, 
negative criticism of formal proschool rending instruction 
which does not force children In the direction of acquiring 
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reading skills for which they have hot fulfilled the 
prerequisites, and which does not disregard the social, 
emotionul, and creative potential of the children, is not 



valid. 
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Chapter 3 

INSTALLING A PRESCHOOL READING PROGRAM 

Administrators of today are taking greater responsi- 
bility for implementing innovative instructional programs, 
particularly preschool reading programs. The purpose of 
this section is to provide the administrator with informa- 
tion on installing a preschool reading program. Information 
on the following topics is essential if a preschool reading 
program is to be successfully implemented: (1) parameters 

of the local education agency, (2) procedures for observing 
innovative preschool reading programs, (3) information on 
evaluating the effects of preschool reading instruction, and 
(4) knowledge of innovative preschool programs offering 
reading instruction. 

Parameters of Preschool Reading Instruction 

Prerequisite to making any decisions with regard to 
implementing a preschool reading program, the administrator 
should first determine the parameters of his local situation. 
The term parameter is broadly used here to describe classes 
of variables which can be used to make decisions about how 
well a particular preschool reading program might be trans- 
ported to a local situation. In other words, the adminis- 
trator needs information which will reveal to him the degree 
to which the program being considered will fit his local 
situation. Among the parameters the administration should be 
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concerned with are: (l) characteristics of the preschool 

population, (2) characteristics of teachers and other stall, 

(3) organization of the preschool reading program, (4) phi- 
losophy undergirding the preschool reading program, (5) 
community involvement, (6) length of the preschool reading 
program, (7) physical facilities, and (8) costs. 

The following descriptions of the above parameters are 
not exhaustive. They are merely intended to suggest guide- 
lines for defining the local situation and for reviewing 
preschool reading programs which the administrator might be 

considering. 

Characteristics of the Preschool Population. This 
parameter deals with the nature of the preschool population 
the local education agency serves. Examples of variables 
included under this category are: age, sex, socioeconomic 

level, ethnic group, urban or rural students, physical and 
mental health, and the like. As can be seen, this is a very 
important parameter for a number of reasons. For example, a 
number of preschool reading programs are now in existence 
which were designed for specific populations. Therefore, it 
is more than possible that a preschool reading program which 
has been successful for one population may not be appropriate 
for another. Too often, this writer has witnessed preschool 
reading programs designed for disadvantaged populations being 
used with advantaged populations. One might well question 
the impact such a mismatch between program und population 
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might have on young learners. 

Characteristics of Teachers and Staff . Under this 
parameter are teacher and staff qualifications, descrip- 
tions of teacher roles, experience, attitudes and beliefs 
regarding preschool reading instruction, and teacher recruit- 
ment. To illustrate the importance of this parameter, one 
might consider the fact that some preschool reading programs 
are comprised of very structured instructional packages. 

For such programs, the teachers prior experience may not be 
important, as much planning has already been done for her. 

On the other hand, her belief system must be compatible 
to formal and structured preschool reading instruction. In 
other cases, the preschool reading program might offer ex- 
plicit objectives for reading instruction, leaving the 
responsibility of planning learning alternatives for children 
to the teacher. In this case, the teacher's prior teaching 
experience might be an important variable to consider. 

Organization of the Preschool Reading Program . In- 
cluded under this variable are important items such as staff 
deployment, organization of reading activities, deployment 
of materials, whether instruction is individualized, how 
children are grouped for reading instruction, etc. In short, 
these variables might be looked upon as the preschool reading 
curri culum. 

Philosophy Undergirding the Preschool Reading Program. 
This parameter refers to the school of thought followed by 
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the reading program. Of special interest here is the learning 
theory which serves as a framework for instruction. Some 
examples of preschool reading programs displaying diverse 
philosophy beliefs range from formal programs such as the 
Denver Project (using workbooks), the Salt Lake City Project 
(using SRA's DISTAR program), and the Cypress, California 
Project (using Open Court's Correlated Language Arts Founda- 
tion Program) to informal programs found in Montessori 
Schools, and traditional kindergartens. Indeed, one whose 
philosophy is contrary to formal reading instruction would 
want to pay particular attention to this parameter. 

Communi ty Involvement . This describes the role of the 
local community in making decisions concerning the preschool 
reading program. Examples of other important variables under 
this heading are: community education, degree of community 

involvement in the project (volunteers, teacher aides, etc.). 

The importance of this parameter can be easily understood 
when one considers the fact that the longevity and support of 
most preschool reading programs is usually determined by the 
degree and extent to which the local community is involved. 

Length of the Preschool Reading Program . Variables 
relevant to this parameter include length of the school day 
and number of school days per year. As might be expected, 
some preschool reading programs call for daily reading instruc- 
tion. Others alternate reading instruction with other subjects. 
And, in some cases, reading instruction is provided during the 
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last semester of the kindergarten year. 

Physical Facilities . Under this heading are inclu- 
ded variables such as the amount and type of space needed 
for reading instruction. Similarly, the size of classrooms 
is also important. For example, ungraded or open classrooms 
have space requirements that differ greatly with programs 
employing programmed instruction. 

Cost . The last, and probably most important para- 
meter, refers to the actual cost of the preschool reading 
program. Examples are the actual cost of materials, cost 
of physical facilities, cost of maintaining the desired 
teacher to pupil ratio, and cost of staff training. 

The above parameters, and their descriptions are not 
meant to be exhaustive, but merely to suggest variables which 
should be considered in formulating guidelines for developing 
or reviewing preschool reading programs. 

Ideally, the administrator would consult his profes- 
sional staff as he begins to identify information for input 
into definitions of the above parameters. Certainly, there 
will be great argument concerning the philosophy which 
should be adhered to in a preschool reading program. Like- 
wise, consideration must be given to the children to be 
Horvod by tho program. 

Once parameters have been defined, the administrator 
has information in hand which will enable him to make re- 
sponsible decisions. He is then ready to visit, observe 
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and consider a preschool reading program for adoption to his 
local Situation. 

Procedures for Observing Preschool Reading Programs 

At the start, we would like to point out that the 
selection of a preschool reading program from n mere written 
description is very unwise. The program should be selected 
after a number of on-site visits have been made and informa- 
tion has been collected and reviewed. 

For his first site visit, the administrator should 
request that an itenerary be planned for him. Included in 
his itenerary, he should request a briefing by the project 
staff, visits to classrooms, and informal interviews with 
teachers, children, and parents. Before returning to his 
local site, the administrator should obtain written and/or 
audio-visual material to use in discussing his visit with his 
staff. If at all possible, it would also be desirable to 
have staff members from the program being considered visit 
the local education agency. In this manner questions of 
immediate interest can be answered. 

After a discussion of his first site visit, the 
administrator and his staff may or may not be interested in 
the particular program. If, however, interest runs high a 
second site visit should be made by the administrator and 
members of his staff. Included in this visit should be 
supervisors, teachers, and parents. The purpose of the 
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second visit should be to collect detailed and accurate 
information on the project. 

Guidelines for Observing Preschool Reading Programs . 

The following guidelines are intended to serve two basic 
purposes: First, they are designed to. aid the administrator 

interested in observing early reading programs by providing 
a fairly comprehensive framework against which the compo- 
nents of the various programs may be evaluated and compared. 
Secondly, they may assist the administrator in identifying 
the basic components and considerations which will be in- 
volved in establishing their own early reading program. 

Used as a checklist, the guidelines consist of three 
types of statements or questions which must be responded 
to: (1) Descriptions : the observer must compile information 

from his observations and/or his interviews with program 
personnel and respond in narrative form. It is recommended 
that these responses be written on a separate sheet. (2) 
Checklists : most of the items on this form ask the observer 

to check any or all responses to a particular statement or 
question. (3) Rating on a continuum : several items ask the 

observer to respond to a statement by indicating his observa- 
tion on a continuum between two extremes. 
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I. Preschool Reading Program Goals and Objectives 



A. General reading goals: 



Mainly informal readiness (social and cultural 
experiences 

Formal readiness program with provisions for 
beginning reading (direct instruction using 
published reading material) 

Ehiphasis on developing actual reading skill 
(readiness assumed) 

B. Degree of specificity of reading readiness and/or 
reading objectives. 



C. 



Very explicit : : 

(behavioral definitions) 

Instructional sequence 

predetermined 



Global, general 
Tloosely defined) 

: : Instructional 

sequence planned 
by teacher 



Objectives expressed in terms of : 
(Check as many as apply) 



1. Teachers and other adults 

Disseminators of knowledge 

Sources of reinforcement (rewards, knowledge 

“ of results) 

Guides to children's learning 

Models with which to identify 
Other (specify) 

2. Materials and equipment 

Facilitate lesson and drill sessions 

Serve as self-correcting guides to learning 

Other (specify) 

D. Of the reading goals and objectives, which are 

considered most important by the on-site team? By 
the observer? 



E. What is the expected time span for attaining the goals 
and objectives of the program. 



1 . Time span not stated 

Three months 

Six months 

One year . * 

More than one year (cxpluinj 
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2. Time’ span is same for all goals and objectives 
Time span varies for all goals and objectives 

3. Time span same for all children 

Time span varies for different groups of 
children (explain) 



II. Principal Components and Procedures of the Preschool 
Reading Program 

A. Assessment of reading readiness and/or reading 
achievement: 



1. Time of assessment 

On entry into the program 

Continually during the year 

At year's end 

2. Type of assessment 

Informal, : • Formal (standardized 

(Teacher-made test) test) 

Haphazard : : : • Carefully planned 



3. Assessment based on: 

teacher judgment 

work samples 

work completed 

checklists 



standardized tests 
observation schedules 
student conferences 
Other (specify) 



4. Assessment performed by: 

student-self evaluation 

teachers specialists 

aides supervisors 

parents ___ Other (specify ) 

5. Criteria used: 

Narrow range : : ' • Full range 



6 . 



Purpose of assessment: 

as integral part of instructional program 

rocdhuck . , . . 

for periodic reporting only (o.g., to parent 



s) 



B. Reading materials and equipment 

1. Description of kinds of reading materials and 
equipment used in the program: 
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specifically programmed 

appropriate for independent pupil use 

requires adult direction and supervision 

2. List reading materials and equipment most fre 
quently used. 



Use of time in program: 

Highlv structured : • : : Flexible 

schedule schedule 

blocks of time designated for specific 
activities (explain) 

Utilization of space: 

single classroom .. . 

areas of classroom designated for reading and 

other activities 
Reading activities: 

1. Rank, in order of importance, the main sources 
of structuring for the children's activities 
which are intended to contribute most toward th 
achievement of the reading program's objectives: 

materials and equipment accessible to stu- 
dents for their use 
direct instruction by teacher 
direct instruction by other adults 
teachers as guides 

interaction with peer group 

Other (specify) 

2. Who chooses reading activities and materials. 

children varies teacher 

Degree of relationship between reading activities 

High : : : : Low 

4. Degree to which reading program can be correlated 
with other areas of instruction: 

High : : : : Low 

Provisions made for individual differences and back- 
grounds of children: 

1. Amount of individualization: 

Very little : : : = HjBhly individu- 

J all zed 
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2. Individualization achieved by: (check all that apply) 

student choice 

teacher choice 

Other (specify) 

3. Rank, in order of importance, the main means of 
achieving individualization: 

materials available 

__ level of materials 

pacing 

grouping 

tutoring 



III. Administrative and Organizational Requirements 

A. Community involvement: 

1. Degree of community involvement 

Direct : : : : Indirect 

2. Kinds of community involvement (check all that apply) 

selecting program 

selecting objectives 

decision making 

mainly advisory . 

as part of staff (teachers and/or aides) 

as volunteers 

B, Types and qualifications of personnel 

1. Type/Education Level Staff- 

M.D. Child 

Ph.D. M.A. B.A. H.S. Other Ratio 

Supervisor/ 

adviser 

Reading 

specialist 

Early Child- 
hood Spec- 
ialist 

Teacher 

Aide/assistant 

Volunteer 

Psychologist 

Other 

(designate) 

2. What amounts and kinds or experiences are parts oi 
the desired qualifications for each oi* the above 
types of personnel? 
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3. What personal qualifications are sought in each 
of the types of personnel? 

4. What number of children can be served effectively 
by one staff member in each of the above cate- 
gories? 

5. How is the staff involved in planning and imple- 
menting the reading program: (check all that apply) 

selects the program to be implemented 

pi eins the process of implementation 
~~ develops policy positions 

develops program materials and selects 
equipment 

develops and implements evaluation procedures 

develops dissemination procedures 

Other (specify) 

C. Space and time requirements: 



1. 


Describe type or room or other space needed for 




reading instruction: 






2. 


Time requirements: 








full school day 








one-half school day 

full school year 

Other 






Staff development: 






1. 


List the knowledge and 
for supervisors: 


competency 


requirements 


2. 


List the knowledge and 
for teachers: 


competency 


requirements 


<5 • 


List the knowledge and 
for aides: 


competency 


requirements 


4. 


In-service training required for: 






teachers 


aides 


others 


5. 


Resources required for 


in-service 





local supervisors , 

outside consultants (early childhood and 

reading 

kits of materials and other packages 
film and video equipment 

6. Timing of in-service: 

daily during working hours 

weekly after working hours 
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E. Costs for installing and maintaining the reading 
program (based on number of children) : 

staff reading materials 

in-service training supervision 

equipment evaluation 

F. Time required to implement the preschool reading 
program : 

community involvement and planning 
staff involvement and planning 
in-service education 



To sum, information of the kind outlined above should 
be collected during the second on-site visit. After the 
information has been compiled, it can be used as a sound 
knowledge base for making decisions concerning whether to 
adopt a particular preschool reading program. 

Evaluating the Preschool Reading Program 

Whether evaluation is a formal component of the pre- 
school reading curriculum, some sort of evaluation should 
take place. It may be as informal as a discussion among 
administrators, teachers, and parents as they identify and 
describe what they think is, or is not, happening in the 
reading program. On the other hand, it may be formalized 
to the extent that data is collected by administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers to determine the progress the read- 
ing program is making. In any event, some form of evalua- 
tion should take place. Hopefully, the evaluation is an 
integral part of the total preschool program, regarding its 
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objectives, procedures, and criteria for determining the 
degree to which objectives are achieved. Thus, decisions 
regarding the objectives of the program, procedures, and 
criteria should be a part of the total planning for the 
reading program, as opposed to an evaluation conducted at 
the end of the year. 

The purpose for evaluating the preschool reading 
curriculum is to gather relevant data which supports the 
decision making process and determines the degree to whi 
objectives of the curriculum have been reached. Presumably, 
the results of the evaluation are made public to defend 
decisions made during the program. 

The fundamental impediment to effective evaluation of 
preschool reading programs is the lack of a conceptual under- 
standing of the evaluation process on the part of most admin- 
istrators. Indeed, if responsible decisions concerning the 
management and administrative efficiency of the preschool 
reading program and the degree to which the program brings 
about educational and attitudinal change are to be made, some 
conceptual framework must be employed to gather and interpret 
data. 

The literature reveals that a number of theoreticians 
in education, especially in the area of evaluation, have been 
concerned with the problems of evaluation. Bloom (1969) for 
example, distinguishes between summutivo and formative eval- 
uation. Summative evaluation identifies terminal inspection 
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of objectives to determine whether progress has been achieved. 
Formative evaluation, on the other hand, is the continuous 
process of collecting relevant data to make decisions while 
the project is in progress. 

Provus (1969) provides a model which describes evalu- 
ation as a process of seeking harmony. The process includes: 

1. Agreeing upon program standards 

2. Determining whether a discrepancy exists between 
aspects of the program 

3. Using discrepancy information to identify the 
weaknesses of the program 

Guba and Stuff lebeam (1970) view evaluation as a pro- 
cess involving four basic decisions: " Planning decisions 

specify major changes that are needed in a program." These 
decisions commonly relate to goal setting and goal review 
processes. "Structuring decisions specify the means to 
achieve the ends." These decisions relate, typically, to 
program objectives, priorities, and alternatives. " Implemen- 
ting decisions are those involved in carrying through the 
action plan." These decisions represent the continuous input 
of information relevant to program progress. "Recycling 
decisions are those which are used in determining the rela- 
tion of attainments to objectives." These decisions provide 
answers to the questions "do we continue or do we alter our 
course?" 

The above decision types also identify the following 
four stages of program evaluation critical to effective 
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management : 

1. Context evaluation . "The major objective of 
context evaluation is to define the environment in which 
change is to occur, to depict unmet needs, and to identify 
the problems that result in needs not being met." 

2. Input evaluation . "The major objective of input 
evaluation is to determine how to utilize resources to meet 
program goal s . " 

3. Process evaluation . "Process evaluation is needed 
to provide periodic feedback to project managers and others 
responsible for continuous control and refinement of plans 
and procedures." 

4. Product evaluation . "The objective of product 
evaluation is to measure and interpret attainments, not only 
at the end of a project cycle but as often as necessary 
during the project term." 

Although the above review does not represent an exhaus- 
tive review of the literature or all the theoretical positions 
which explicitly or implicitly deed with the concept of evalu- 
ation, it does provide some insights into the information 
available which could be applied to current problems in evalu- 
ating the preschool reading program. 

Criteria for Evaluation . As mentioned earlier evalu- 
ation matches data collected to a model and determines the 
degree to which they fit. It is necessary to decide upon 
what variables in the instructional program will be used to 
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define the model and the program. The variables and objec- 
tives chosen represent the criteria used for evaluation. 

Listed below are examples of appropriate variables which may 
be used to define models and programs: 

1. Expected outcomes in terms of changes in children's 
reading readiness as a result of being exposed to the pre- 
school reading program. 

2. Expected outcomes in terms of changes in children's 
later reading achievement as a result of being exposed to the 
preschool reading program. 

3. Expected outcomes in terms of affective behavior 

as a result of being exposed to the preschool reading program. 

4. Procedures for implementing and managing the pre- 
school reading program: 

a. Desired behaviors of teachers 

b. Descriptions of materials and how they will 
be used 

c. Physical facilities needed 

d. Desired community involvement 
Implementing the Evaluation . As suggested earlier, 

the purpose for evaluation is to determine the extent to 
which the objectives of the program have been accomplished. 
Ideally, this means that data must be collected which enables 
the administrator to justify his decision to continue, term- 
inate, or modify phases of the preschool reading program. 
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The purpose of the evaluation determines the time 
schedule for collecting information. In most cases, how- 
ever, data is collected according to one of the following 
schedules : 

1. Data collected at one time period, usually after 
the completion of the preschool reading program 

2. Data collected at two points in time, usually 
immediately prior to the beginning of the preschool reading 
program and immediately after the program terminates 

3. Data collected periodically, usually at critical 
points during the process of the preschool reading program 

There are points of strength in using any of the above 
schedules for data collection. First, data collected at one 
time period allows one to compare the degree to which the 
program is meeting, or has met expected objectives. Second, 
data collected at two points in time enables one to make 
comparisons of observed and expected changes in behavior. 
Third, data collected at critical points during the project 
provides the opportunity to observe changes and make deci- 
sions at critical intervals in the program. Parenthetically, 
it might be added that the later schedule is the most desir- 
able since it allows one to make observations and decisions 
during the entire process of the program as opposed to making 
decisions after the program completes a full cycle. 

Another consideration which must be taken into account 
in implementing an evaluation is the instruments used to 
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gather information. A frequently occuring problem in program 
evaluation is concerned with the validity and reliability of 
the instruments used to collect data. Briefly, the instru- 
ments must have a demonstrated relation to the variables 

being considered and measure them accurately. Of course, 

% 

the purpose of the evaluation and the variables being con- 
sidered dictate the kinds of instruments one should employ. 
Listed below are categories and types of instruments generally 
used in evaluation: 

1. Instruments used for determining changes in 
behavior 

a. standardized tests 

b. informal tests 

c. observation schedules 

d. interviews 

e. questionnaires 

f. rating scales 

2. Instruments used to determine the effectiveness 
of personnel 

a. observation schedules 

b. questionnaires 

c. rating scales 

d. interviews 

3. Instruments to determine the appropriateness of 
facilities 

a. observation schedules 

b. rating scales 

c. questionnaires 
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4. Instruments used to determine the degree and 

quality of community involvement 

a. interviews 

b. questionnaires 

c. observations 

To summarize, in planning and implementing the evalu- 
ation of a preschool reading program, one must consider the 
purposes of the evaluation, variables to be considered, time 
schedules for datu collection, und instruments to collect 
data. Moreover, the evaluation itself should be monitored 
in order to insure that as the objectives of the program 
change, there is a corresponding change in the procedures for 
evaluation. 

Sources of Informati on on Evaluating Preschool Reading 
Programs . Although there are a number of available sources 
on evaluation, very few deal with the evaluation of preschool 
programs. An exception, however, is the Handbook on Forma- 
tive and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning written by 
Benjamin S. Bloom, J. Thomas Hastings, and George F. Madaus 
and published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. This distinguished 
book devotes over 100 pages to the evaluation of preschool 
instruction. This writer urges that every administrator 
concerned with evaluating preschool programs consult this 
valuable source. 

In addition to the above source, the reader might 
consult groups of people who are actively involved in eval- 
uating preschool programs. The following groups are offered 
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as contact points for evaluative services for preschool 



reading programs: 



Dr. William E. Blanton 
Dr. J. Jaap Tuinman 

Office of Reading and Language Studies 
Reading Program/Institute for Child Study 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 

Tests for Measuring Readiness and Early Reading 
Skills . The reader seeking in-depth information on tests 
designed to measure readiness and early reading skills is 



referred to the following sources: 

CSE-ECRC Preschool/Kindergarten Test Evaluations. 

Ralph Hoepfner, Carolyn Stern and Susan G. Nummedal 
(Eds.). Los Angeles: UCLA Graduate School of Educa 
tion, School Evaluation Project, Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, 1971. 

Tests of Reading Readiness and Readi ng Achievement . 

Roger Farr and Nicholas Anastasiow (Eds.). 

Delaware: International Reading Association, 1969. 

In addition to the above sources, publishers of tests 

for measuring readiness and early reading skills are presented 



in Appendix A. 



Promising Preschool Programs Offering 
Reading Instruction 

The following programs offer innovative approaches to 
preschool education. In more cases than not, reading instruc- 
tion is a component of these programs. We would like to point 
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out that there is no significant pattern of preschool reading 
instruction among these programs. In fact, the reading in- 
struction offered ranges from highly structured reading lessons 
provided with commercially produced materials to the informal 
language experience approach. Similarly, reading instruction 
is found to be configurated within a number of administrative 
organizations. For example, preschool reading instruction is 
found in schools grouping children according to the ungraded 
classroom procedure, integrated school day, open classroom, 
and the like. The administrator, then, can consider a number 
and variety of preschool reading programs for the preschool 
population he serves. 

The Cypress School District at Cypress, California 
serves approximately 7,000 children in 12 different schools. 
Children range in grade from kindergarten to grade six. 

In 1967, Cypress' first grade classes became involved 
in a year long pilot program in reading. The pilot program's 
purpose was to utilize the Open Court Cor r el ated Language 
Arts Foundation Program and to judge the effectiveness of 
the program. The pilot program was a success and the Open 
Court Program was put into kindergarten first, second, and 

third grades of the district. 

The Open Court Program is an academically-oriented 
instructional program that attempts to isolate the elements 
that will make five year olds self-confident, eager, and 
happy to learn. The program focuses on skills that will 
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benefit all children and lead to some intrinsic reward 
motivation, skills which all children can learn so that 
they will develop confidence in their own abilities, 
skills which require a minimum effort by the teacher and 
that can quite often be taught by self-correction, and 
skills that are basic to beginning reading and success in 
later reading. 

Subject matter of the Open Court Program introduces 
kindergarteners to children ; s literature that stimulates 
curiosity about all other subjects, that shows the inter- 
relationships among subjects, and that lends itself to 
stimulating classroom discussions. The program utilizes a 
strong phonics base for instruction, including ear training 
and spelling instruction. This enables children to estab- 
lish word recognition skills early in their academic 
career — often before the end of first grade. The program 
also places a great deal of emphasis on comprehension and 
creative writing. 

Total class presentation of new concepts and skills 
followed by total class discussion is used in the Open 
Court Program. This is then followed by small-group and 
individual work. The program is particularly erfoctive 
for conceptual development and for leurning beginning reading 
skills. 

A sequel to the program is the Open Court Breaking 
the Code program which is designed for upper elementary 
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grades. This program has had very good results in improving 
reading ability and extending the child's ability to express 
himself in writing. Results of the program used with kinder- 
garteners and first graders showed that these students 
achieved a minimum score of one year and eight months higher 
than controls using basal readers. The measure used to 
determine achievement was the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

Strengths of the program lie in the teaching tech- 
niques and instructional strategies which are used with all 
materials in the Open Court classroom organizational plan. 

The Kramer School project in Little Rock is a combined 
education and day care project serving children who range in 
age from six months to 12 years. A total of 236 children 
from families whose annual incomes are $3,000 or less attend 
Kramer; 59 percent are black, and 41 percent are white. The 
primary goals of the program are to help each child acquire 
a love for learning, the ability to adapt to group experi- 
ences, master the rudiments of reading and mathematics, and 
enjoy his childhood years while he is making progress toward 
becoming a responsible citizen. 

Instruction in the rudiments of reading and mathe- 
matics is centered around materials like SRA's, DISTAR 
reading program, the Peabody Rebus Rending Series, and 
Montessori materials. Concentrated activities are carried 
on before lunch, while physical education, speech, and 
ecology are reserved for after lunch. Afternoon field trips 
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are a part of the curriculum for the older children in the 
program. 

Children in the program at Kramer School are divided 
into various levels, with those at the first level given 
major emphasis on the program. These children visit the 
Learning Resources Center and Libray three times a week for 
diagnoses and remediation of learning difficulties. Other 
children attend the center twice weekly. Activities at the 
Center are varied every 15 minutes during the hour-long 
visits, and include concentration on perceptual activities, 
auditory discrimination, and listening activities designed 
to increase the child's attention span. While children are 
participating in the center's activities, their classroom 
teacher is given the opportunity to systematically observe 
them in these situations so that she might better plan 
activities for them in the classroom. 

The Kramer School project features in-service 
training sessions for its staff that are held twice weekly. 

At these 50 minute sessions the philosophy of the program, 
teaching techniques, research projects, and methods of 
observation are discussed. 

To date, the only evaluation procedure that has been 
completed is that of the Stanford— Binet IQ Test on an experi- 
mental and control group of preparatory school chi Ldren (pre- 
schoolers) in the fall of 1969 and spring of 1970. The test 
showed IQ gains of 15 points for the experimental group. 
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while the controls who were home with their mothers, gained 
only two points. Gains are also being measured on the basis 
of several other standardized tests, but these evaluations 

have not yet been completed. 

Kramer School is a special facility operating within 
the Little Rock Public School System. The school system 
provides the building, administration, faculty, cafeterias, 
and operating and maintenance funds for the school age 
children, while the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the University of Arkansas provide funding for 
research, day care, and preparatory education portions of 
the center. Cost per child of the program is about Si, 500 
per year, in comparison to the S586 the Little Rock School 
District normally spends per child per year. 

The Exempl ary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 
at Salt Lake City serves children in grades K-12. The 
center itself, provides remediation of reading difficulties 
for about 45 children, but the center serves primarily as a 
teacher-training institution. 

ECRI is constantly looking for new and innovative 
methods of instruction, and is involved in a great deal of 
research to achieve this end. At present, ECRI is emphasi- 
zing kindergarten and first grade programs in which SRA's 
DISTAR reading program is being utilized. According to 
research studies conducted at ECRI, the more responsive the 
child is, the better learner he is. With this in mind, ECRI 
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personnel have developed an instructional program that 
requires kindergarteners and first graders to respond many 
times during a given class period. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of the ECRI program is 
its teacher-training function. ECRI works directly with two 
local school systems, but also serves a resource facility 
for school systems throughout the Southwest . Workshops are 
conducted all year long at the center, at nearby schools, 
and at schools throughout the state. In addition, direct 
teacher training programs that teach teachers at the center 
and send demonstration teachers out to the schools are con- 
ducted. Interested parents are also provided with in-service 
training. 

ECRI is funded at a rate of $159,000 a year primarily 
by two nearby school systems that contract for its services, 
leaving ECRI governed by a five man board. Two board members 
gj>e from each of the school districts and one member is from 

the State Board of Education. 

At Carle Place , New York beginning reading instruction 
is based on the tenet that children of this generation are 
prepared to read well before they enter school and are past 
the stage of readiness when they begin their formal education. 
This might not have been true 15 years ugo, but today with 
children being exposed to a great deal of television and 
easily obtained reading materials, many children demonstrate 
surprising skills related to reading in kindergarten. 
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In this particular program, children are assumed to be 
past the readiness stage in kindergarten, and phonic instruc- 
tion in reading is begun almost immediately. A pilot program 
which had striking results convincing school officials of the 
value of introducing reading in kindergarten. Children are 
now going into the first grade with reading levels up to 
grade three. 

After convincing the teachers of the value of such a 
program, they were taught to teach reading via the phonics 
method. No published materials are used in the program. All 
materials are a compilation of teacher-made materials. 
Teachers are pleased with the program and feel that they are 
teaching academics rather than socialization skills. 

Changing the kindergarten program also involved con- 
vincing parents of the value of such a program. The school 
A-V director made a film that depicted the children as they 
progressed in reading ability. This seemed to convince 
parents* and many parents have begun working with their 
children, at home, trying to improve reading achievement. 

Reading is taught for about 15 or 20 minutes each day. 
Motivation has been supplied by fascinating audio-visual 
aids, pictures, and sketches. Children who do not grasp the 
material in the program are never pushed into it; they are 
always given the amount and kinds of work they can easily 
handle. Grouping is used a great deal in providing for 
individual differences in learning rate. 

*\ V\. O 
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assumes that an individualized method of teaching these 
skills would be required for efficient instruction. Skills 
selected for investigation include the visual skills of 
attending to letter order, letter orientation, and word 
detail, and the sound skills involving sound matching and 
sound blending. These skills are considered to be the basic 
prerequisites of beginning reading. 

For each basic skill, the program contains a sequence 
of games and other activities that lead children from a 
simple application of the skill to a more complex and ab- 
stract form. With sound matching, for example, picture- 
sound pairs are introduced using pictures, narrative stories, 
and songs. Once the sound is learned, pictures are utilized 
in sound matching exercises. Then the pictures are gradually 
removed from instruction so that children will eventually 
match sounds in auditory forms only, without the aid of visual 
props. 

The Wisconsin program is attempting to insure that 
once a child has gone through the program, he will be ready 
for formal reading instruction and will experience little 
difficulty in acquiring initial reading skills. Once through 
the program, children are expected to perform such operations 
as matching letters, letter strings, or printed words, and 
to take into account the order of the letters and word con- 
figuration in their word attack. Children should also be 
able to match words on the basis of constituent sounds and 
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to decide whether or not a given word contains a particu- 
lar sound, and to blend sounds into real words, using letters 
as stimuli for the sounds. Secondary skills within the pro- 
gram include the teaching of concepts, a small sight vocabu- 
lary , and certain social behaviors • 

The complete program includes a teacher's handbook 
and resource file, visual and sound schedules, games and 
materials for teaching each separate skill and a record 
keeping system. Built in systems of assessment are also 
provided. Practice sheets and skill tests allow the teacher 
to chart each child's progress and plan additional instruc- 
tion for him. 

The DOVACK program in Monti cello, Florida serves black 
children exclusively, about 75 percent of whom are from 
poverty families. Children in the program are housed in two 
different schools, one school serving kindergarten through 
fourth grade youngsters, and the other serving fifth through 
twelfth grade children. 

DOVACK is a computer-assisted language experience 
approach which allows children to create their own reading 
lessons. Because black children speak an Afro-American 
dialect, traditional approaches to the teaching of reading 
have limited success. DOVACK tries to overcome this diffi- 
culty by enabling students to start with the concepts and 
vocabulary they already know. 
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In the DOVACK program, children are encouraged to 
become familiar with the equipment needed to implement the 
program. Children, for instance, dictate their own stories 
on dictaphone belts, and are later furnished a computer 
printout of the story. With each story, the computer keeps 
a record of each new word the child uses, thus a running 
record of a child's vocabulary development is created. Still 
later, the dictated stories are transcribed to standard 
English for the child so that he might see how his own dia- 
lect differs from standard English. The DOVACK approach 
accepts the pupil as the one who controls the learning 
environment and encourages independence, self-reliance, and 
self-sufficiency on the part of the learner. 

Specific objectives of the program are to develop 
skill in manipulating equipment and materials, to develop 
favorable attitudes toward reading, to develop proficiency 
in word recognition, word attack skills, and general reading 
achievement, and to become independent and self-pacing. 
Classroom activities are geared to the achievement of these 
specific objectives, but the child determines the content of 
the lessons and his rate of achievement himself. In-service 
training sessions attempt to instill in the teachers the 
overall philosophy of the program. 

Testing is underway to determine the effect of the 
program on the children, but no specific results are yet 
available. Staff members report, however, that students 
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are becoming more independent as learners and are taking 
books home to read. Outside observers have indicated there 
are noticeable signs of progress toward achieving the major 

student objectives of the program. 

The two schools in which the program was housed were 
part of the local school system which provided the usual 
expenditure of $658 per child per year. The cost of the 
program was $770 per child per year over and above the nor- 
mal expenditure . 

The Interdependent Learner Model at Public School 76, 
Harlem, New York serves kindergarten through second grade 
students, all of whom are from minority groups. Most of the 
children are from low income families on welfare, and racial 
composition is 99 percent black, the remainder being Puerto 

Rican. 

General goals of the program include making the stu- 
dent an independent learner and giving him a good self-image. 
Through the use of PAT materials (Performance Aids in Teach- 
ing), which contain 60 structured lessons that teach reading 
skills s various programmed materials, and the Bank Street 
readers and workbooks, the program concentrates on beginning 

reading and language arts skills. 

The program's approach is to use language to solve 
problems, explain the problem solving process, and so on. 
Other methods such as role-playing, and positive reinforce- 
ment are utilized by teachers and aides to promote learning 
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and to enhance the self-image. Dr. Gotkin of New York 
University, who designed the program, utilizes a beginning 
reading method that isolates particular sound and -visual 
units for retention, and then sequences these units correctly. 

A one week summer workshop is held and weekly meetings 
are held during school for teachers and aides. At the weekly 
meetings, staff members share ideas, discuss current problems 
related to the program, and watch demonstration teachers 
present new ideas and techniques. 

Informal tests have been given to experimental and 
control first graders and second graders. A statistical 
difference was shown when it was found that more experimental 
first graders were above grade level in reading achievement 
than control s . 

The entire program served 125 kindergarteners and 180 
first graders the first year at a total cost of $343,770, or 
around $1,125 per child per year. The program is federally 
funded, but still a part of the local school system. 

The Hopi Action Council at Oraibi, Arizona serves 400 
children from kindergarten through grade three in addition 
to 140 preschoolers. The program's goal is to supply each 
child with the basic academic and social skills he needs in 
order to succeed in school. To attain this broad goal, the 
three basic skills of reading, mathematics, and handwriting 
are studied by all students each day, with frequent alter- 
nation of "backup" activities. 
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At the core of the program is an instructional tech- 
nique called Behavior Analysis which provides for systematic 
reinforcement of desired behavior as identified in specific 
learning objectives of the program. In short, the system is 
one of rewards or tokens which can be exchanged for partici- 
pation in activities the child likes. The behavior Analysis 
program was developed at the University of Kansas under the 

direction of Dr. Don Bushell , Jr. 

Every teacher attends a one week training session at 

the University of Kansas before beginning in the program. 

Then, during the school year, workshops are held periodi- 
cally. The Oraibi program utilizes teacher aides in the 
form of parents. The parents are trained within the program 
which helps to build a strong bond between home and school 
and serves to alleviate the language problem at school, since 
for many of the children, English is a second language. 

Pre- and post-tests scores utilizing the Wide Range 
Achievement Test have been obtained, and although no specific 
results have been reported for the program, indications are 
that the program is achieving success. Federal funding of 
S750 per child per year covers all costs of the program. 

The Experimental Pre-kindergarten Program at Commun- 
ity School District No. 3, New York, New York began in 1966 
in an attempt to study the effectiveness of preschool pro- 
grams and to provide needed leadership in this area of con- 
cern. This program serves preschool disadvantaged children. 
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Goals of the program involve creating an appropriate 
learning environment in which each child, regardless of his 
background, will experience some measure of success and some 
sense, of competence as a learner. The program also considers 
long range goals for its students in terms of appropriate 
"antecedent behavior." Antecedent behavior is a complex, 
subtle, and long range behavior concerned with many activi- 
ties. For instance, antecedent behavior for intellectual 
growth is not mere memorization of isolated facts but the 
development and pursuit of curiosity. In the realm of ante- 
cedent behaviors, listening skills, verbal and non-verbal 
communications skills, and the like are emphasized. 

The program is based on the assumption that each child 
has his own individual learning style and rate of learning. 

The program attempts to provide materials and experiences in 
light of the above assumption. The program design also 
assumes that children learn best through activity and that 
they learn best as a result of highly individualized con- 
tacts and relationships with adults. 

Parent involvement is also stressed in the Experimental 
Pre-kindergarten Program. Meetings between staff and parents 
are common, as are activities involving parents, staff, and 
children. 

Reading instruction is approached from the language 
experience viewpoint. All activities that involve the 
teaching of reading are based on the experiences of the 
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children. In fact, to insure that children are constantly 
involved in new experiences, money is provided to the 
parents for activities involving the child. 

The program is now funded by U.S.O.E. and also re- 
cieves Model Cities Program aid. The program is reliant on 

funding to stay in operation. 

There are more than 4,500 children from urban and 
poverty areas in the Hartford , Connecticut Program. At 
present the program is aimed at children four years old 
through the first grade, but is to be later extended to 
second grade children. 

The program is based on principles and philosophies 
that include formal education beginning at age three and 
mixed- age groupings rather than grade level designations. 

The program also advocates that students should be combined 
into various interest centers that are multi sensory, multi- 
instructional, and multidisciplinary, that rewards should 
be intrinsic success goals, not letter grades or promotion, 
and that the primary goal should be to maintain an environ- 
ment that allows each child to achieve and maintain his own 

success identity. 

The specific goal of instruction is to make the 
learner independent and self-directed. Reading is not 
stressed unduly in the classroom which is patterned after 
the Work of Montessori and tho British Infant Schools. 
Students are allowed to learn at their own pace through the 
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use of many Montessori materials and materials developed at 
the center. 

The reading instruction is also based on the language 
experience approach. Within this approach, skills that in- 
volve oral language, listening ability, word recognition, 
oral reading, silent reading, vocabulary development, and 
writing skills are emphasized. Individual language develop- 
ment progress records are kept on each child. These records 
allow the teacher to chart the child's progress, follow his 
progress, individualize instruction for him, and modify 
instruction when the need arises. 

The in-service program of the Hartford program is 
somewhat novel. Rather than try to teach the teachers and 
aides what to do within the framework of the classroom, the 
program requires all teachers and aides to attend a three 
week session in which they go through the same program their 
students will be going through. In addition, at the training 
sessions held before and during the school year, teachers and 
aides design materials for use within the program. 

To date, evaluation has been on an informal basis with 
the kindergarteners and first graders. Once the second grade 
classes are implemented, evaluation by standardized instru- 
ments will begin. 

The entire project is financed exclusively by the 
Hartford School District. Total cost of the program is 
$500,000, with materials and equipment costs of each 
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classroom at about $900. 

Elizabeth Seawell School at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina is an attempt to integrate and develop language arts 
skills through utilization of all aspects of the curriculum — 
through reading, math, science, social studies, and the arts. 
The Seawell School views language development not as a sepa- 
rate entity, but an integral part of the child's ability to 
develop other skills. This program seeks to help the child 
relate happenings in his own world, to analyze them, draw 
conclusions about them, and express what he has learned 
orally or in written form. 

Reading is a primary instructional concern in the 
Seawell program and is approached through three basic compo- 
nents: word attack skills, comprehension and listening 

skills, and study skills. Each general skill is composed of 
many subskills that are sequenced in a logical order so that 
the child's progress can be accurately monitored and evalua- 
ted. Statements of methods that may be used to achieve 
mastery in the many subskills are clearly outlined. 

The stated major goal of the program is to develop a 
procedure for instant feedback, whereby teachers and project 
staff members can suggest ways to immediately improve 
teaching techniques based on their classroom observation and 
evaluation of performance. In establishing the program, 
other major objectives were also stated: to usscss the im- 

pact of a total effort on language development, to improve 
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practical in-service training programs, to cooperate with 
higher educational institutions in the development of pro- 
grams, and to cooperate with other agencies in training 
para-professionals. Additional objectives include devel- 
oping a materials research center, disseminating results 
of findings related to the program, and conducting field 
consultative efforts as a follow-up to the center's training 
sessions . 

Rather than the traditional self-contained classrooms 
Seawell school utilizes large areas in which children across 
age and grade ranges meet with teachers. Students are allowed 
to move about freely to high-interest learning activity cen- 
ters. These learning centers are provided for students so 
that they can engage in activities at which they can best 
experience success. 

Other techniques being utilized in this program in- 
clude team teaching, intern programs, and parental involvement. 
The program makes excellent use of students and faculty from 
nearby universities. 

This non-structured classroom approach is an attempt 
to prescribe an educational program on the basis of each 
child's needs and abilities. Some of the advantages it 
offers are in helping the child to see relationships between 
his life at home and his life at school, it offers the child 
the opportunity to moke his own decisions, it offers him 
more freedom in interaction with peers and teachers, and 
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gives him opportunities to freely communicate his ideas and 
emotions. In addition, this approach stimulates the child 
to widen and expand the scope of his imagination, it enriches 
his experiences, and develops in him favorable attitudes 
toward school . 

Harley Lower School in Rochester, New York serves 
children in the early grades. This program utilizes an 
open classroom which is synonymous with the term "integrated 
day." The integrated day approach views reading as only a 
part of the child's total language development which results 
from a continuous interaction of experiencing, listening, 
speaking, writing, and reading. Harley Lower School attempts 
to incorporate the teaching of reading into this larger frame 
work of language as it grows out of the child' s total experi- 
ences . 

The integrated day model borrowed heavily from the 
British Infant Schools. It focuses on the child's interests 
and experiences which become the initial starting point of 
instruction. Perhaps this mode, more than anything else, 
concentrates on providing a rich school environment for the 

child to discover and explore. 

At Harley Lower School, three important components of 
an integrated language arts program becomes apparent. The 
first component is a relaxed atmosphere in which children 
are encouraged to shure ideas und experiences. Verbal inter 
action, the simple ability to communicate ideas and in turn 
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understand ideas that have been communicated, is the first 
important dimension. A second component of the program is 
the idea that learning is a total experience and language 
must be integrated with all areas of the curriculum. A 
third component of the program is the recognition of stages 
in the development of the ability to read and write. 

The stages of development the child goes through are 
important for they give the teacher the guidelines to follow 
in planning instruction for the child. At Harley Lower 
School, three beginning stages of reading are utilized: the 

prereading stage, the early reading stage, and the indepen- 
dent reading stage. 

During the pre-reading stage the child is perhaps 
constantly asking the question, "What does this say?" He 
shows interest in books, words, and letters, and is 
thoroughly delighted when he learns his first word. The 
child in this stage enjoys being read to a great deal and 
often "reads" materials using picture clues or the like. 

The child in the pre-reading stage becomes more and more 
adept at expressing himself verbally. Still, the emphasis 
is on using the child's own language as a basis for his 
initial reading experiences. 

At the early reading stage the focus on words, letter 
sounds, and symbols becomes greater. Also referred to as 
the code-breaking stage, the child begins to associate sounds 
and symbols effectively enough to write letters and words and 
to attack new words. Writing at this stage becomes a more 
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important vehicle for communication and serves as a way for 
the child to organize his thoughts. 

Finally, at the independent reading stage, the focus 
shifts from word recognition to word meaning. Simply recog- 
nizing the words is not nearly so much of a challenge as 
before. The real challenge now is what the words say. At 
this point, reading becomes a tool for the child to explore, 
discover, and enjoy his world as it is represented in language. 

Harley Lower School attempts to make learning to read 
a natural part of the entire school experience. Language is 
a natural part of the child's social, intellectual, and emo- 
tional maturation and is the means by which the child explores 
and discovers his environment. It only stands to reason that 
by making reading just as important and just as useful to the 

child, he will learn to read. 

A new preschool program that shows a great deal of 
promise is the Karnes Preschool Curriculum . Still in the 
experimental stages, the Karnes program applies a highly 
structured lesson plan to language and concept development 
for kindergarten children. 

The Karnes program contains the traditional components 
of science, math, social studies, language, art, directed 
play, music and movement, and creative and productive thinking 
Each area is dealt with via specific exercises designed to 
produce specific reactions. 
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The program, developed at the University of Illinois, 
is based on the assumption that schools need to overcome the 
shortcomings of homes where traditional learning values and 
practice opportunities are missing. Through a very struc- 
tured approach, the Karnes program features mental and skill 
development based on specific exercises in order to prepare 
both inner-city and middle class children for the traditional 
tasks required in school. 

The program utilizes structured lesson plans, struc- 
tured exercises, a game format that makes use of cards, 
lotto games, and materials that require specific motor re- 
sponses, and a built in system that provides for daily 
diagnosis and adjustment of the child's program. 

Evaluation of the program is still underway , but many 
initial evaluations have been made. Teachers report that by 
using the program (and the use of classroom aides inherent 
in the program), they are able to know their children better 
and consequently design instruction for them more accurately 
and efficiently. Information on the program suggests that at 
least one third to one half of the children were ready to be 
exposed to formal reading by the first of February. The 
program was uniformly effective in the inner-city schools 
and most appropriate for the slower and shy (but bright) 
middle class child, and for the faster middle class children 
for the first half of the year. In addition, children 
appear to like the program and teachers and aides report 
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fewer behavior problems than in previous years. 

In contrast to the previously mentioned programs which 
just "offers'' reading instruction, Park School at Ossining, 

New York "guarantees" parents of kindergarten children that 
90 percent of their children will be reading at the national 
level. National levels of reading ability are achieved by 

formal reading instruction. 

Finally, a number of private preschools now offer for- 
med reading instruction. Examples of private schools teaching 
reading are the Lamplighter School of Dallas, Texas and the 

Sullivan Pre-School Centers. 

Lamplighter School has an enrollment of 485 children 
ages three to 10. The children are primarily upper-middle 
class whites served by 37 stafl members. 

The philosophy of Lamplighter is "to have each child 
learn how to live his life, and with ever-increasing powers 
of appreciation, imagination, comprehension., and accomplish- 
ment." In fact, the whole concept of Lamplighter is to "keep 
children feeling good about themselves, to give them self- 
confidence and help them to be relaxed and flexible." One 
very unconventional way the staff tries to improve the child's 
self-image is by greeting each child in the morning with a 
hug and a smile, and sending him home in the afternoon in 
much the some manner. 

The program itself emphasizes reading reudiness and 
reading instruction. Within the reading program there is a 
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heavy concentration on phonics and programmed materials. In 
the nursery school, skills like color recognition, shape 
recognition, categorizing, patterning, visual and auditory 
sequential memorization, and rote counting are taught. At 
upper levels of instruction, many of the same kinds of skills 
are taught, but on a more advanced level. Materials like the 
Peabody Language Kit, Beth Slingerland materials, and many 
materials developed at the school are utilized. 

The basic skills the children need to learn to read 
and to progress in reading are taught by using "fun activi- 
ties." School becomes a place for fun and work, and the two 
seem to become more compatible with one another. In addi- 
tion, children who are reading from books are encouraged to 

experience what they read. 

Other techniques used at the school include team 
teaching, individualized instruction, non-grading, and parent 
conferences used in place of report cards. 

Evaluation of the students' progress is handled 
primarily by conferences. Three times a year parents come in 
to speak to staff members about their child's progress. This 
lack of grades is propagated on the assumption that a child 
needs a lot of self-confidence before he can effectively 
learn to compete. Parents are also allowed to observe their 
children through observation decks, and they receive their 
child's school work from the previous week throughout the 

year. Standardized tests are also used in charting the 
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child's progress. 

Lamplighter School is not geared to the genius-level 
child, but children in the program test out two grade levels 
above normal — on the average. The school makes use of the 
right combination of materials, teaching techniques, and 
understanding of the child himself. Instead of encouraging 
the child to engage in experiences, Lamplighter provides a 
barn full of animals and a great deal of play area so that 
the child will meet with these experiences. Lamplighter 
centers not on one or two teaching techniques, but uses a 
myriad of techniques to deal with a myriad of individual 
differences in the children. 

The Sullivan Pre-School Centers are a network of 
private preschools that serve primarily middle and upper- 
middle class white children. These preschools utilize 
programmed materials developed by Dr. Maurice Sullivan. 

These materials present simple problems that the child can 
solve and have the child working at something that will 
provide him with success. In the Sullivan preschools, 
socialization and reading are stressed in an atmosphere 
unlike the public kindergarten. "Current reading programs," 
says Sullivan, "make the child feel as if he doesn't have 
the intellectual equipment to learn to rend because reading 
is portrayed as such a difficult task. 

The Sullivan Reading Program is organized to take the 
student step by step through the sound-symbol system of 
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English. Basically the program is divided into three levels: 
readiness in language arts, readiness in reading, and reading 
itself. Readiness in language arts helps the child to develop 
preliminary skills that relate directly to reading, while the 
child is also introduced to the basic concepts of directions, 
spatial conception and color, and the alphabet. Reading 
readiness teaches the student to recognize printed letters 
and numbers, to associate these symbols with sounds, to com- 
bine these sound-symbols into words, and to decode symbols. 
Reading instruction continues the development of word recog- 
nition and discrimination. The programmed materials of the 
Sullivan preschools are delivered in brief doses to the 
children and are liberally intermixed with play activities to 

reinforce learning. 

Programmed Reading makes written English something a 
child can handle. The child is introduced to a few letters 
and sounds at a time. Once the child has thoroughly mastered 
a particular sound associated with the letter, other sounds 
that are associated with that letter are introduced. Within 
this program, reinforcement is utilized a great deal. Tradi- 
tionally, school children have grown up thinking that it is 
very important to be right all the time, and if the child is 
not right, he feels guilty and wants to escape the situation. 
But with the use of programmed materials, each child achieves 
success and is never made to feel inferior. 
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Besides the Sullivan Programmed Materials, Montcssori 
manipulation materials, Scholastic paperbacks, songs, and 
games ore used in the preschools, Lach child is motivated 
to respond many times during activities, because in the 
Sullivan preschools learning i_s responding. The Sullivan 
preschools have approximately one teacher for every 10 
students and report virtually no non-readers by grade three. 

The philosophy of the Sullivan preschools views the 
learner as the most important element in any school setting. 
Three exposures receive emphasis in the setting: exposure to 
diverse activities logically developed in small sequential 
st ups , a safe, comfortable, free environment in which the 
child has the opportunity to make decisions but in which 
none of the options can have a painful result to the child, 
and the parent involvement. 

Leadership: The Administrator's Responsibility 

To summarize this paper, the responsibility for imple- 
menting innovative preschool educational practices and 
bringing about effective educational change belongs to the 
school administrator. One possible alternative to bringing 
about effective educational change might be through preschool 
rending instruction. Ilow, then, does the school ndmi ni strut or 
proceed in implementing change through preschool rending in- 
struction? The following are among the logical steps he should 

take: 
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Survey the Reading Needs oi* the Preschool Pop ulation* 

What are the major factors interfering with the reading 
readiness and later reading achievement of the preschool 
population? Examples of variables are: poor background of 

experiences, negative attitude toward reading} limited 
vocabulary} poor visual and auditory discrimination abili- 
ties, etc. To determine these factors, survey teachers, 
school records, and test the children with appropriate 
instruments. 

Determine Resources . Determine what physical resour- 
ces, monies, people, and alternatives are available to meet 
needs. Examples of resources include: interested teachers, 
parents, community groups, contingency funds, and Federal funds 

Consider the State of the Art on Needs . What does 
research on the topic reveal? What do authorities in the 
field suggest? Use consultants in the particular field and 
consult all available literature. 

Consider Solutions . How are other education agencies 
approaching the problem? Examples are: traditional kinder- 
garten, preschool readiness instruction, formal preschool 
reading instruction, etc. 

Involve the Communi ty . What community groups and/or 
individuals should be included in solving the problem? 

Examples are: interested parents, PTA, local business groups, 

and profess i onol associations. 
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Derive Objectives . Determine what changes in reading 
behavior should occur as the result of the preschool reading 
program. Examples include: increased reading readiness, 
children reading at a particular level before entering school, 
increased reading achievement at later educational levels, 
and more positive attitudes toward reading. 

Develop a Proposal . Write a formal proposal which 
describes all of the above elements. The proposal should 
also include an operational component and time schedule for 
all events associated with the program. Submit the proposal 
for approval . 

Evaluate the Preschool Reading Program . The continu- 
ation and success of the preschool reading program should be 
determined by evaluation. For* example, to what degree were 
program objectives achieved? Examples of sources for data 
collection are: pupils, teachers, and local community. 
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Publishers of Tests for Measuring Readiness 
and Early Reading Skills 



Acorn Publishing Company 
Chicago Plaza 
Brockport, Illinois 62910 

Allied Education Council 

P. 0. Box 78 

Galion, Michigan 49113 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publishers' Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research 
Frederick Street 
Hawthorn, Victoria 3122, 
Australia 

American Orthopsychiatric 
Association 
1790 Broadway 
New York, New York 10019 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 

Book Society of Canada, Ltd. 
4386 Sheppard Avenue 
Agincourt, Ontario, Canada 

Brigham Young University Press 
Provo, Utah 84601 

Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 

Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service 
C-6 East Hall, 

The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

California Test Bureau 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, California 93940 

Center for Psychological 
Service 

1835 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Chatto and Windus (Educa- 
tional) Ltd. 

42 William IV Street 
London WC 2, England 

College of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Inc. 
Mountain Home, North 
Carolina 28758 

Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Inc. 

577 College Avenue 

P. 0. Box 11636 

Palo Alto, California 94306 

Cooperative Test Division 
Educational Testing Service 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Department of Educational 
Research 

Ontario College of Education 
371 Bloor Street, West 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
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Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, Inc. 

294 Pulaski Road 
Huntington, New York 11744 

Educational Evaluation 
Enterprises 
5 Marsh Street 
Bristol 1, England 

Educational and Industrial 
Testing Services 
P. 0. Box 7234 
San Diego, California 92107 

Educational Studies and 
Development 
1357 Forest Park Road 
Muskegon, Michigan 49441 

Educational Test Bureau 
Publishers' Building 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

Educational Testing Service 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Educators Publishing Service 

301 Vassar Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

Essay Press 
P. 0. Box 5 
Planetarium Station 
New York, New York 10024 

Follett Publishing Company 
1010 Vest Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Garrard Publishing Company 
1607 North Market Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Ginn and Company 
Statler Building 
Back Bay P. 0. 191 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 



Green and Stratton, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

C. S. Hammond and Company 
515 Valley Street 
Maplewood, New Jersey 07040 

Har court, Brace and World 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 15017 

George G. Harrap and 
Company, Ltd. 

182 High Holborn 
London W. C. I., England 

Marshall H. Hiskey 
5640 Baldwin 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68507 

Houghton— Mifflin Company 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Houston Test Company 
P. 0. Box 35152 
Houston, Texas 77035 

Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing 
1602 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Instructional Objective 
Exchange 
P. 0. Box 24095 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

John Hopkins Press 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Language Research Associates 
175 East Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Lyons and Carnahan, Inc. 

407 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Mills Cent or, I no. 

1512 East Broward Blvd. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33301 
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Guidance Testing Associates 
6516 Shirley Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78756 
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Joseph E. Moore & Associates 
4406 Jett Road, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30327 

National Center for Educational 
Communi cati on 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 

C. H. Nevins Printing Company 
311 Bryn Mawr Island 
Bradenton, Florida 33505 

J. H. Norman 

726 Austrian Way 

Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 

Ohio Testing Service 
Division of Guidance and 
Testing 

State Department of Education 
751 Northwest Boulevard 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 

Perfection Form Company 
214 West 8th Street 
Logan, Iowa 51546 

Personnel Press, Inc. 

20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Phonovisual Products, Inc. 

4708 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Pioneer Printing Company 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Office of Research 
Board of Public Education 
249 North Craig Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Priority Innovations, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 792 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 



Psychodiagnostic Test 
Company 
P. 0. Box 528 

East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Psychological Clinic and 
Research Center 
Jacksonville, Florida 

The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Psychological Test Specialists 
P. 0. Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 

Psychologists and Educators 
Press 

419 Pendik 

Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 

Psychometric Affiliates 

Chicago Plaza 

Brookport , Illinois 62910 

Public School Publishing 
Company 

345 Calhoun Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Purdue Research Foundation 
Personnel Evaluation Research 
Service 

Division of Educational 
Reference 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Research Concepts 
Test Makers, Inc. 

1368 East Airport Road 
Muskegon, Michigan 49444 

St.. Martins Press, lne. 

175 Filth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

Scholastic Testing Service 
480 Meyer Road 
Benscnville, Illinois 60106 
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Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Slosson Educational Publications 

140 Pine Street 

East Aurora, New York 14052 

Anna S. Starr 

126 Montgomery Street 

Highland Park, New Jersey 08904 

The Steck Company 
P. 0. Box 16 
Ninth and Lavaca 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Teachers College Press 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 



University of Illinois Press 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

University of Minnesota Press 
2037 University Avenue, S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 554 55 

Webster Publishing Company 

1154 Rcco Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63126 

Western Psychological Services 
Box 775 

Beverly Hills, California 90213 

Winter Haven Lions Research 
Foundation, Inc. 

P. O. Box 1045 

Winter Haven, Florida 33881 

World Book 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 15017 
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